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Darlan and American 


Liberals 


HE last two weeks have witnessed a histaric clash 
between two theories of political behavior—the 
i r} Flee . ’ e see +1 ¢ line , — 
quarterback” or « rtunist theory, long indorsed by 
i It ‘ 
+} ¢ . } | r on ] 
the President, and the theory which insists upon the 


importance of a thought-out, consistent political line. It 


be | lar netrat } ser 
seems to me that events have demonstrated the superier 


value—espccially for a 


A 


of democ ratic 


nation fightine for the survival 
second the 


And 
+} 


h which so 


institutions—oir thx Ty 


what amazes and alarms me is the ease wi 


many persons sincerely committed to the democratic cause 


have football tactics as adequate to the de- 


mands of a complex political-military struggle. 


The opposition expressed by The Nation to Darlan's 
appointment as military and civil chief in North Africa 
was received with total disapproval by many liberals. The 
protest of one prominent dissenter is published on a later 
page of this issue. Suddenly, and with evident satisfac- 


tion, people who had fully ecognized the dangers of 


appeasement abandoned their critical functions alto- 
gether. The wave of self-congratulation and relief set 


in motion by the first experience of victory swept both 


principles and nt from their accustomed 


political judgm«e 

moorings. 
& 

ate ss 

There were exceptions 


of 


at least 


| notably the comments 
Edward A. Murrow broadcasting from London, 
one careful discussion by Walter Lippmann, and several 
columns by Dorothy Th ympson. I mention these persons 
where others 


particularly because they spoke clearly 


apologized or equivocated. I mention them, too, be- 
cause they are so few, while the liberal apologists for 
the government's position are so many and so contemptu- 
ous of the principles and beliefs they formerly supported. 
And I want to say that the mass surrender of the liberals 
in this country, their determination to believe that mili- 
tary expediency and political wisdom are identical, their 
rush to follow the leader wherever he may be heading 
—these phenomena are ill omens for the future of 
democracy. 

The one useful role independent liberals can perform 


is that of vigilance officers. Committed to no govern- 


560 


mental position, restrained by neither official reticence 
nor party discipline, they have the duty to use their minds 
freely and critically. If they abdicate this role, they lose 
their only excuse for existence in a warring nation. At 
a time when the very shape of the future is being 
molded by the acts of today, the need for independent 
political thinking and leadership is as great as the need 
for a strong army and an efficient government. The 
satisfactions of the confessional and the sawdust trail, 
however tempting in days of stress, must be resolutely 
rejected by those who hope for the survival of democratic 
ways of either fighting or peacemaking. 


Aiready events have shown how well founded was the 
c 
i 


belief expressed in this journal that the appointme: 


4 
it O 


¢ 


Darlan was political dynamite. The bitterness among t 


he 
Fighting French and their supporters, the disapproval 
manifest even in official circles in Britain, the open alarm 
among the European free groups in this country, the 
quick reaction in Latin America, these were clearly re- 
sponsible for the President's explanation on Novem 
ber 17. But his emphasis on the temporary character of the 
arrangements in North Africa, while serving as partial 
reassurance, also showed how little political foresight had 
entered into those arrangements. For in the very act of 


explaining matters to a disturbed and anxious public, 


the President was forced also to explain to Darlan that 
he was being cynically used for our immediate advantage 
and would be thrown out as soon as our position became 
secure. To expose a plot is to demolish it. To the degree 
that Darlan and his followers believe the explanation, 
Darlan’s authority is undermined and his zeal, one would 
imagine, diminished. 

But in any case, the political harm done by the Darlan 
appointment has not been undone, nor can it be by any 
pronouncement from Washington. Darlan is still in 
charge. He is organizing his civil administration. In his 
first broadcast announcing his assumption of control he 
assured his listeners that the Vichy laws would remain in 
effect. He must, it is true, carry out the orders of the 
American command. But how far our writ will run in 
French territory is a question. We have a war to wage on 
alien ground. We have given tremendous practical 


power—however temporary—to a man who has little 
reason to implement American orders any farther than 
he must. With our help and equipment he will build up 
a force officered by men who for the most part owe no 
more allegiance to us or to the democratic cause than he. 
No doubt they will be as loyal as our continued succe$s 
warrants. What they would do if we should meet re- 
verses can only be imagined. One thing alone would 
safeguard our situation as well as fulfil our political 
obligations: the prompt reestablishment of a legal gov- 
ernment as constituted under the regime Hitler and 


Pétain overturned, 


The NATION 


Not only have the dangers of our ill-advised 5 
action in North Africa not been wiped out by th 
dent’s counter-action; suspicion, although somew! 
layed, has certainly not been dissipated. When the | 
Jabor leader Léon Morandat escaped to England 
other day, he reported bluntly that President Ro 
influence in France had been reduced by 75 per 
the result of the Darlan appointment. This may 
exaggeration; it is important if it is only half tn 
complacent officials and all recent converts to the « 
expediency should also ponder the attitude expr: 
the influential political weeklies of Britain. Every 
them-—and the list covers the whole range of po! 
opinion, from the conservative Spectator to the left 
Tribune, including the independent pro-labor 
Statesman and Nation, the liberal Time and Tide, as 
middle-of-the-road Economzist—comments in its « 
issue on the dangers involved in America’s px 
strategy in the North African campaign. 

Neither the President nor the army nor their 
apologists should fool themselves in this matter 


cratic elements all over the world have devel 


deepest suspicion of the whole appeasement policy 


fear a future Europe studded with Quisling gover: 
They note the tenderness with which Franco's 
tyranny is treated, and they ask whether Britain 
United States have not already pledged thems< 
support his regime after the war in return fot 
inued neutrality. They see the creation of a “Fr 
trian’ battalion in the United States army built u 

the collaboration of Archduke Otto, and they ask v 

a new embryonic empire is in the making. Th 

that the foreign offices of the Allied nations are 
sidering whether the future government of Italy sh 

or should not be built around the House of Sav 
twenty years the willing shield and accomplice of Musso- 
lini. They observe the close relations between some ele: 
ments in our government and the Vatican. And they ask 
whether in the end the forces of democracy may not find 
themselves marching toward victory side by side with 
their enemies, 

These questions will be asked as long as our govern: 
ment acts as though this war were a strictly military strug 
gle to be won by tanks and planes reinforced by political 
compromises which seem momentarily expedient. They 
will be asked until the United States, in common with the 
other United Nations, agrees on a consistent polit 
policy and makes that policy a part of the grand strate 
of the war. If the Inter-Allied Political Council, 
advocated by this journal, were now in existence, 
Darlan blunder would not have been made. Events m 
hasten the creation of such a council; the demand f 
political strategy which will win the confidence and 
inspire the resistance of common people in all countries 
grows stronger every weck, 
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November 28, 1942 


The Shape of Things 


A GLOBAL OFFENSIVE BY THE UNITED 
Nations is in the making, and in nearly all war theaters 
the initiative is passing into our hands. In the southern 
Pacific American and Australian forces are consolidating 
gains on Guadalcanal and New Guinea while the Japa- 
nese fleet licks its wounds. In North Africa the pursuit 
of Rommel continues while the Allied forces under 
General Eisenhower’s command mass for an assault on 
Tunisia. But it is from Russia that the most exciting 
and important developments of the week are reported. 
A few days after a successful counter-offensive in 
the Caucasus, Timoshenko launched a powerful and 
rapid pincer movement designed to trap the Nazi army 
before Stalingrad. It is possible that a part of that army 
had already withdrawn westward, for it has long been 
obvious that Hitler would be unable to establish winter 
lines on the bare steppes between the Volga and the 
Don. In any case the Red Army seems to have caught 
the Germans by surprise and to have staggered them 
by the violence of its punch. The huge quantities of 
booty already taken suggest considerable demoralization 
among the Axis forces. And nothing could be less im- 
pressive than the latest Nazi alibi—a statement that the 
strategic plan of the Reichswehr was to open gaps in its 
lines in order to tempt the Russians forward to destruc- 


tinge 
\ > 


THE SCARCITY OF NORTH AFRICAN NEWS 
and the vague terms of the meager official communi- 
qués make intelligent comment on that theater difficult. 
American censors are having a field day, and many of 


- 4 } 


the correspondents who were so mysteriously whisked 
from London to the scene of Operations must be won- 
lering why they were invited at all. One thing is clear: 
the task of mounting an offensive against the strongly 
trenched enemy in the Tunis-Bizerte area is proving 
formidable. For while the Axis ground forces are un- 
btedly inferior to the numbers we can muster, strong 
German and Italian air fleets are being concentrated 
in the Mediterranean arena. This situation makes under- 
standable the anxiety of General Eisenhower, not mer ly 
to neutralize the French North African army, but to ob- 
tain its active aid. That was the reason for the deal with 
Darlan, and the bloodless adherence of Dakar enlarges 
our profit from the bargain. But we do not know what 
price the Vichy turncoat has received; according to his 
own statement, there have been no American demands 
“unrelated to military requirements.” Controlling a 
large army revivified by American supplies, he might 
be found to hold powerful trumps should the military 
situation deteriorate, for example, by the adhesion of 
Spain to the Axis. The emergence of Sufier in Madrid 


makes it impossible to overlook this possibility. 


Sol 


TWO FREEDOMS CLASHED IN THE CHAMBER 
of the United States Senate last Monday: the freedom of 
10,000,000 American citizens to vote without having to 
pay for the privilege, and the freedom of Senators to talk 
on a bill without time limit and without pertinence. By 
a vote of forty-one to thirty-seven the Senators decided 
that their right to endless taik was the more important of 
the two; they refused to invoke the closure rule by which 
the anti-poll-tax bill would have been brought to a speedy 
vote and a certain victory. What they said in effect was 
that it is better for a measure approved by a majority of 
their membership to be filibustered to death by a hand- 
ful of Senators than for the simple rules of intelligent 
debating to be enforced. Senators who favored the anti- 
poll-tax measure supported this fantastic view with 
solemn warnings about the dangers of closure and 
boasted of their spotless records in never having voted 
for this perfectly normal ban on parliameritary anarchy. 
We are glad to see the Senate get on with other import- 
ant business, but in a way it is too bad that Senator Bark- 
ley, the majority leader, agrced beforchand to bury the 
bill if closure were rejected. The spectacle of Senator 
Bilbo reading back issues of the Congressional Record, 
or perhaps the telephone book, to a quorum of dozing 
colleagues might have produced enough public reaction 
to force an overhauling of the Senate rules. 


% 


AN UNHERALDED CABINET 
Britain has resulted 


SHAKE-UP IN 
Sir Stafford 
Cripps and steps upward for Anthony Eden and Herbert 
Ministers. Ac- 


cording to a rather cynical suggestion, Cripps has been 


in the demotion of 


Morrison, both possible future Prime 
“a victim of the success atmosphere.” His popularity 
helped to bolster the government when its own prestige 
had fallen to a low point after the loss of Singapore. 
Then by taking responsibility for the Indian negotia- 
tions he provided a convenient left-wing conductor for 
the lightning bolts of anti-imperialists at home and 
abroad. Now, with Mr. Churchill's ascendancy reestab- 
lished by victory, Cripps may have been sacrificed to 
Labor Party demands for greater representation in the 
War Cabinet. On the other hand, it is probable that he 
has found membership in that body a growing weight 
upon his conscience. Whatever disillusionment he may 
have suffered in the course of his abortive Indian conver- 
sations, he must find Churchill’s reviving imperial effer- 
vescence hard to stomach. There must have been do- 
mestic decisions, too, which he accepted unwillingly, and 
difficulties may have arisen between him and the Prime 
Minister owing to the generally recognized impossibility 
of inducing the latter to take any interest in post-war 
problems. Cripps, therefore, may have been anxious to 
avoid further responsibility for Cabinet policy, but it is 
hard to understand why he should have accepted an 
administrative post instead of moving to the opposition 
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benches. As an independent critic of the government he 
might have been in a better position to serve the progres- 


Sive cause. % 


BRITISH POLL, THE DETAILS OF 
published, revealed the popular 
belief that Anthony Eden was the man best fitted to 
succeed Mr. Churchill, with Cripps a close runner-uj 


and the rest of the field nowhere. By virtue of his pro- 


A RECENT 


} 


which have not been 


motion to leadership of the Commons, Eden is brought 
into the limelight in just the spot where Cripps proved 
himself singularly inept. The House of Commons is 
always aware that it controls the destiny of a British 
government, and it has to be handled with a special 
mixture of firmness and tact. Cripps showed himself 
insufficiently sensitive to parliamentary atmosphere, and 
his tendency to pedagogy was resented by the members. 
Eden is likely to shine by comparison in this particular 
job. The elevation of Herbert Morrison to a place in the 
War Cabinet draws attention also to his possibilities as 


Prime Ministerial timber. He is as able a politician as 


he is an administrator, and so is probably aware that the 
promotion involves danger as well as honor. His labor 
colleague in the War Cabinet is the equally able Ernest 
Bevin, and between them there has long been a certain 
amount of rivalry. They will both need, therefore, to dis- 
courage Mr. Churchill from pitting one against the other. 
For united as the British political parties are for the 
purpose of winning the war, it is no use pretending that 
they share a common policy for peace or that jockeying 


for future political position has been abandoned. 
> 


AS THE NATION REVEALED SOME WEEKS AGO, 
Otto of Hapsburg has been busy planning a “Free Aus- 
trian” legion to be headed by himself. Now the scheme 
has moved a step farther. A Washington dispatch to 
the New York Times announcing the decision of the 
War Department to form a battalion of Austrian Ameri- 
cans to fight for the liberation of Austria also reported 
that Otto had set up a “military committee” to “cooper- 
ate in recruiting” the battalion. This item raises several 
fascinating questions. Was Otto authorized by the War 
Department to act as a recruiting agent? If so, was the 
decision made with the assent of the State Department? 
And in any case what possible excuse can be found for 
allowing this alien pretender to an extinct throne to 
enlist American citizens for the American army? But 
Otto's 


subtler problems are also involved, committee 


has announced that recruits for the battalion will be 
found am 
descent.” The 


lation of 6,000,000. To find 10,000,000 descendants of 


ng the “10,000,000 Americans of Austrian 


figure is interesting. Austria has a | 


Opu- 
: 


““Austrians’’ would be Austria were 


possible only if 
generously defined as including all the Succession States. 


And that, one must assume, is just what Otto meant. 


The NATION 
How our allies, the Czechs and Poles and Yue 
regard this enterprise can casily be imagined. 1 
naturally outraged and are waiting to see wh 
governmient intends to rid itself of Otto’s embarr 


Services. 


> 
AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN ADMIRAL RO 


governor of Martinique, and the State Departm 
iccording to Mr. Hull, make unnecessary Ameri 
cupation of French possessions in this hemisphere 
details have yet been published, but it has be: 
officially that the agreement provides for “A: 
security” and for the maintenance of economi: 
the French islands. We are unable to say, t! 
whether the Martinique radio will in future be 
to American control or be permitted to continue 
ganda of the kind quoted in an article on page 
this issue. It should be noted that as recently 
vember 16 Admiral Robert was still transmitting 
from Marshal Pétain. It is said, however, that in 
the agreement with us he has cut himself off fro: 
and acted on his own authority. But from whom 
derive that authority if not from the government 
appointed him? If he is no longer responsible t 
then he is responsible to no one but himself, for 
tainly has received no mandate from the inhal 
the French Antilles. In other words, he is merely 
made tropical tyrant who can hold his position 
long as the armed forces under him are loyal 
United States continues to recognize his govern: 
legitimate. The second of these factors is undo 
the governing one, which means that we become : 
responsible for his rule or misrule. Under these 
stances Mr. Hull ought to let us know what steps | 
taken to free the prisoners whom Robert is holdi: 
the sole offense of wishing to support the United N 
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REPORTS FROM CHUNGKING OF JAPANESE 
troop concentrations in the northern part of French 
Indo-China and west of the Salween River on the Burma 
border indicate a serious threat to China. If the J 
were successful in pushing into Yunnan Provin 


| 


as Kunming, China's last tenuous contact with the West 
by way of India would be cut. This would be a major 
calamity not only for China but for the United Nat 
cause in Asia. For regardless of recent triumphs 
Solomons and New Guinea, the chief hope of d 
ing a knockout blow to Japan lies in operations f! 
China. The armies trained 


ready to destroy Japan’s land armies once they are 


Chinese have vast 


quately equipped and provided with air power. Th 


have several huge air bases within bombing rar 
Tokyo, but so far not a single long-range An 
bomber has appeared to usc them. The number of 


ers sent to China has been pitifully small, Our ocgic 
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a . and of the opportunities that China presents for 
Bifective action against Japan is the most discouraging 
; our war strategy. The best aid that could be 
Riven tO China would, of course, be the reconquest of 
Burma and the reopening of the Burma road. A major 
grive against Burma, even if not immediately successful, 
would automatically check a Japanese drive into Yunnan. 

a 

ONE OF THE MOST NATURAL—AND AT THE 
s:me time one of the shabbiest—arguments used by em- 


ployers to shelve the National Labor Relations Board is 
t 


hat the board’s hearings disrupt war-time production. It 


js therefore particularly painful to see it trotted out by the 
American Federation of Labor in the case of the Kaiser 
shipyards. Kaiser is charged by the C. I. O. with having 
entered into illegal closed-shop contracts with sixteen 
4. F. of L. unions. The contracts were signed at a time 


when only 191 men were working at his Vancouver yard, 
66 at his Portland yard, and no men at all at the new 
Swan Island establishment. Consequently there are now 
thousands of men in the three yards who must hold 
A. F. of L. cards in order to work and who have never 
been permitted to designate a union of their choice. At 
least 700 workers, says the C. I. O. complaint, were 


being discharged at the very moment that Kaiser was 
recruiting man-power in New York. With evidence 
enough to warrant a full investigation of the charges, 


ird had no alternative but to issue a complaint 

nd call for hearings. It is this action which William 

Green has denounced as “the outstanding Axis victory 

f the month” and which has impelled him to warn that 

his federation will seek to oust the board’s present per- 

sonnel. Ignoring the allegations contained in the com- 

nt, Mr. Green has confined himself to pointing out 

t production at the Kaiser yards is booming and that 

or and management are getting along beautifully. All 

h is true—and just as irrelevant as an employer's 

ntention that he should be exempt from the Wagner 

Act because he is successfully turning out war goods 
with the aid of a company union. 

+ 

"IN A RECENT ISSUE OF THE NATION,” 

complains Oswald Garrison Villard in the CAristian 

Century for November 18, “a writer actually urged the 


election to the Senate or the House because they had not 
ed the way he thought they should.’’ Mr. Villard’s 
mment suggests a novel approach to politics, and we 
ish he had developed it farther. If a Congressman is 
t to be judged on the basis of his voting record, just 
What criterion should be applied? If there is something 


ditable’’-—the word is Mr. Villard’s—about pry- 


ng 


into this aspect of a candidate's qualifications, how 


can Mr. Villard conclude that “those who were reelected 
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now have the right to say that they spoke for their con- 

stituencies and have been upheld by them’’? Finally, if 

Mr. Villard himself did not—discreditably?—examine 

the voting record, what is it that impels him to believe 
I 

that notin many, many years has there been as startling 

and salutary an election as the one just held, or one 


} 


which does more credit to the intelligence of the 


electorate’? 

% 
THE SURVEY GRAPHIC’S SPECIAL NUMBER ON 
a olor: 


many excellent articles, including several on the status 


Unfinished Business of Democracy’ contains 


of Negroes in the African colonics, and of these none 
is more timely than a portrait of Felix Eboue, Negro 
governor of the Chad region, who has kept millions of 
natives on the side of the Fighting French. A copy of 
it should be laid on Cordell Hull's desk. Eboue is a 
great fighter and a statcsman of vision; he strikes us as 
a far more desirable ally than some who have recently 
been adopted by the United States. As a matter of fact 
the Survey Graphic’s issue as a whole should have the 
widest possible reading, for it presents an extremely 
interesting and lively analysis of one of the pressing 
problems of our time. 


Political Censorship 


\X 7 E HAVE heard a great deal about the sins of 

the British censorship, but probably most Ameri- 
cans are unaware that even more stringent restrictions 
are imposed on press messages sent from this country to 
Britain. Until recent months American correspondents in 
London were usually able to cable information which 
had appeared in the British press and were allowed to 
quote from editorials and speeches, however unfavor- 
able to the government. In neither of these categories of 
news has the censorship in this country been nearly so 
lenient. 

Facts of various kinds, particularly those relating to 
production, are frequently deleted from cables sent to 
Britain even though published in every American news- 
paper. An example is the President's statement that 
bombers are not yet coming off the Willow Run assem- 
bly line. The excuse offered in such cases is that the 
Nazis can get copies of British papers through Lisbon 
and can make use of even non-military information for 
propaganda purposes. This explanation would be more 
convincing if the Administration had not acquiesced in 
the operation of convenient pipe lines to Berlin through 
the Vichy and Spanish embassies. 

But while they fight specific instances of censorship of 
facts, British newsmen concede that the question of what 
facts may be of use to the enemy is a reasonably open 
one. What they chiefly complain about are attempts by 
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the censor to prevent the honest reporting of American 
opinion. British correspondents in New York have, for 
example, been prevented from telling their readers about 
the 


great debate in this country on race discrimina- 


tion. They were not allowed to quote from a recent 
speech by Wendell Willkie on this subject. Again, ef- 
forts have been made to hinder the transmission to 


Britain of views expressed in this country about the 
Indian deadlock. In one of many instances a quotation 
from an article by Raymond Clapper sharply attacking 
Premier Churchill's attitude on India was prohibited. 
Another matter on which the American censorship is 
extremely touchy is State Department policy. 

The Darlan incident brought this situation to a head. 
British opinion was extremely disturbed over the sudden 
development which placed a leading collaborationist 
with the Nazis in a position of great authority in French 
North Africa. Strong protests were made in the British 
press; sharp criticisms were heard in Parliament. Similar 
American editorials and statements could not be sent to 
Britain, and so successfully have our censors persuaded 
their British colleagues to accept their taboos that only 
an emasculated version of the pungent comments of the 


political weeklies has been allowed to reach 


London I 


our eyes. 

The excuse offered for this kind of censorship is again 
that it offers ammunition for Nazi propagandists. But 
there is no way of preventing such controversies from 
being overheard by Goebbels, and attempts to prevent 
Britishers who dislike the adoption of Darlan from 
learning that their feelings are shared by many Ameri- 
cans can only foster Nazi efforts to promote disunity be- 
tween us and our allies. 

In a recent cable to the London Sunday Dispatch, 
Don Iddon, New York correspondent of that paper, ac- 
cused the American.censorship of taking upon itself “the 
task of deciding what the British people should know 
about America and what they should not know about 
America.” This suppression of opinion, he warned, is 
apt to result in a tremendous misunderstanding. “One 
day there might be a major schism in Anglo-American 

| 


policy, and the people in Britain will say, and rightly: 
‘But we had no idea American opinion took this view. 


There were never any indications of such a trend.’” 
“When you suppress honest and responsible opinion,” 


1p} | 
Mr 


Iddon concludes, “you are playing a dangerous 
game American censorship 


é 


ping us and is shackling and gagging American opinion 


is shackling and pgag- 
by preventing its export to Britain. I protest against 
this sort of censorship, It is not worthy of American 
democracy.” 

We indorse this statement and hope that the Brit- 
ish correspondents will not be left to protest alone. As 
Raymond Daniell in a London dispatch to the New York 


Times points out, the British authorities are politely re- 
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ciprocating the regulations of the American censors. 1) . 


the rights and interests of all American newsparg, 
newspapermen, and newspaper readers are invol\ 






this disregard for freedom of public opinion. 


Ration Food! 


A LTHOUGH the United States has produced mo; 


food in the past two years than in any ot! 










years of its history, the average American housewife 





having increasing difficulty in getting adequate { 





her family. Our shipments of foodstuffs to our 4 
under lend-lease arrangements have been tremend 






Millions of our own citizens, including many 





armed forces, are enjoying an adequate diet for the firs 





time in their lives. Some supplies, such as those of sugir 





tea, coffee, and bananas, are reduced because of shi» 





ping difficulties. At the moment, the most serious stri. 






gencies are felt in meat, butter, and other dairy pr 





Owing to the demands of the armed forces, the 





of beef available for civilian consumers has recent!y eeg 





cut down to 70 per cent of last year’s deliveries 
W PB order froze 50 per cent of the butter in cold storage 
in thirty-five principal marketing centers. 







In normal times a temporary shortage in one 
food items would cause only minor inconvenience. Bit 
these are not normal times. Each rumor of an a) 








ing shortage starts a flood of buying by hysteri 






wives, thus frequently creating a shortage where none 
existed before. The coffee shortage was grcatly 

ated by just such hysteria. The report of the cut in 
butter supplies almost immediately led to a wave 








unnecessary buying. The OPA is said to be co: 
the adoption of drastic anti-hoarding regulatior 
such regulations would be extremely difficult to 






The one satisfactory safeguard against hoarding 





equitable distribution of necessities is rationing 
rationing works best if it is instituted before stocks > 
the me 






come seriously depleted. And the experience of 





few months demonstrates the unwisdom of giving 2% 






vance notice regarding the goods to be rationed. There 
are many kinds of food which for one reason or anot! 
will never need to be rationed. But where shortages 
anticipated—and the Department of Agriculture ind t 
WPB well know where that is—immediate action shou 
be taken to institute a rationing system that will guar 








antee adequate supplies for everyone. 





aw 


It is worth noting that representatives of some twen'} 
consumer, church, and labor groups have taken the init 
tive in urging a comprehensive rationing program. Ma0j 
persons within the OPA are known to have long favor’ 
such action. But the WPB has held up general ratw 
ing, presumably because it was not sure of the pub 
lic’s rerction. The opposition of a group of recald 
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n+ Congressmen to nation-wide gasoline rationing may 
rensified this concern. But we think the public 








me a rationing program if it were presented 





)f safeguarding the family diet, not as an attack 
It is unfortunate that the propaganda associated 


. rationing of sugar, oil, and gasoline appealed 


Wiachino : T om b 52 
Washington, November 23 


RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL seems to have 


ed some part in the Pre sident’s statement Jast 


pi4) 


Tuesday declaring our North African agreement 
Jarlan ‘‘a temporary expedient.” De Gaulle’s own 


before was aj proved by the British 


t th day 
ernment in advance of its release, and there is reason 
that Churchill telephoned Roosevelt about 

Se Darlan affair that same night. Some further clari- 
Ration of our government's attitude was expected 
André Philip, De Gaullist Minister of the In- 

erior, paid a visit to the White House yesterday. A 
Fighting French seem to have been optimistic 

lieve that the President might grant recog- 

Bition, and they showed their disappointment after the 
paference. Philip was taken to the White House by 
er Secretary Welles. After he left, Secretary Hull 
with the President. There may be some signifi- 

the sequence. Hull could have wiped out the 

unt memories associated with his reference last 
“so-called Free French” by taking Philip 

ite House 

present at a press conference and made amends 
Hull and the dominant 
(ection in the State Department still seem to harbor a 


in person; or he could have had 
He did neither. 


inst the Fighting French. 






: The Fighting French are far from satisfied with the 

, ; statement on North Africa. This dissatis- 

,ot spring from lack of confidence in Mr. 

thefmpoosevelt but from long and painful observation of 

| f the men and forces in his Administration. In 

ers the President's declaration “We are op- 

Frenchmen who support Hitler and the Axis” 

twenty im , interpreted precisely and literally as shutting 
r only on collaboration with Frenchmen now 

M supporting Hitler. If this is a correct interpreta- 
) > statement does not mean much. Naturally we 
ration@m@te Opposed to Frenchmen now supporting Hitler. 
he it what of the Frenchmen like Flandin and Pucheu 
re ho steadily supported appeasement, collaboration, and 





er 





ism until the North African invasion but who 
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to the patriotism of the average consumer instead of 
making it clear that these steps were being taken for his 
protection. This handicap must be overcome if a general 
food-rationing program is to be successful. A fireside chat 


by President Roosevelt would perhaps be the most 


effective way of doing it. 


ohting the Fighting French 


BY I. F. STONE 


are now flocking to our side? Some indication of how 
certain State Department figures would answer the 
question may be obtained from the newspapermen who 
rcflect their views. On Tuesday Arthur Krock spoke of 
Flandin’s “harsh conservatism, even fascism” as making 
him “ineligible for any sustained cooperation from th« 
United Nations” (my italics), but added that “if he can 
be of any real use in winning the war, he will be used.” 
The next day Ernest K. Lindley, while recognizing 
that De Gaulle had good reasons for disliking men like 
Flandin, made an extraordinary observation. “There are 
practical advantages,” he wrote, “as well as inherent 
difficulties, in broadening the political base of the French 
movement for liberation.’ It would be broadened fur- 
ther, one supposes, if we could also take in Laval. 
Dorothy Thompson wonders why “if it was possible 
to get Giraud out of metropolitan France... it was not 
possible to spirit a man like Herriot out, to be there 
to declare the dawn of liberation.” A possible answer 
to the question is that among the army's political ad- 
visers are very few who would feel at home in dealing 
with an homme du gauche \ike Herriot. Most of these 
advisers are men of the right who gravitate naturally to 
the anti-democratic forces. With General Eisenhower is 
Robert D. Murphy, who is a close friend of General 
Weygand and who represents the right-wing Catholic 
attitude toward Vichy. There are many elements in the 
church at home and abroad who disliked the Third 
Republic as a secular state. The Office of Strategic 
Services, which seems to do much of the army’s political 
thinking, is as mixed in its composition as its chief, 
William J. Donovan, is in his thinking. There are 
many good things, from the progressive point of view, 
to be said about both the O. S. S. and Donovan, but 
there is also much that is disturbing. The O. S. S. has 
acquired some of our most moth-eaten diplomats. 
William Phillips, who as our ambassador to Rome so 
admired Il Duce, is in charge of its London Office for 
Political Warfare. Hugh Wilson, whose soft attitude 
toward the Nazis so disturbed the late William E. Dodd, 
is also with the O. S. S., as is John Wiley, who was 
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Bullitt’s first secretary in Moscow. These men can in- 
spire only misgivings in the European underground. 
The battle for the reconstruction of Europe has al- 
ready begun. A view that is mecting little resistance 
favors the setting up of new regimes far enough to the 
right to permit American big business to take back tts 
properties and resume its old cartel ties. In most big- 


+ 


business circles it is realized that we must get rid of 
Hitler, but these groups would still like “the trains 
to run on time,” as we used to say in the days when 
I] Duce was in favor. The European underground has 
other visions of the future, and that is one reason for 
the undercurrent of anti-De Gaullist sentiment in places 
like the State Department. André Philip is a Christian 
Socialist, but distinctly not of the Dollfuss variety. 
De Gaulle has learned much in the years since France fell. 
His followers have no intention of handing the country 
back to the Comité des Forges and the two hundred 
families. They wonder why we have called only for 
repeal of the Niirnberg laws, not for reestablishment 


UR recent naval victory in the Solomons brought 
into the public eye with startling suddenness a 

front which during the past few weeks had 
seemed to be di finitely secondary. 

The most striking characteristic of the Pacific war to 
date has been the closeness with which its main outlines 
have followed pre-war predictions. Japan was conceded 
an advantage in the western Pacific, the United States in 
the eastern. Barring the large-scale naval and air inter- 
vention which the pre-war diversion of American sea 
power into the Atlantic and the disaster at Pearl Harbor 
ruled out as a possibility, Japanese successes were certain. 
Had not the Japanese, in great confidence, attempted to 
make their victory complete by an unsound attempt to 
invade the American zone, their strategic position would 
have remained much stronger than it is today. The defeat 


at Midway and also the prolonged attrition in the Aleu- 


tians have definitely crip] led Japan's striking power. 
The enemy's losses, however, cannot be regarded as 

decisive. For if the war is to be won it is we who must 

take the initiative in an amphibious offensive, not the 


Japanese. The latter have already won, and to keep their 
victory they need only to repel American attacks. The 
central question, therefore, remains: Can we penetrate 
the western Pacific successfully and there decisively de- 
feat Japan? Can we deprive Japan of its conquests? 


Here we face two special difficulties. The first is trans- 





Pacific Deadlock 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 
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s Novem 





of the laws of the Third Republic; anti-fascist F;.. 
Jews will resent the move as compromising them in ¢ 
eyes of their neighbors. 

The most hopeful development here is the fecler p. 








out by the Administration in the Welles speech 





for a statement of war aims. Without some such 





ment, without at least the outlines of a program, the 





forces of the economic status quo will win by 
“Nothing of importance,” Wendell Willkie ; 
speech at the forum conducted by the New \ 
Herald Tribune, “can be won in the peace which has ny 
already been won in the war itself." The polic; 












will lead toward more Darlan deals, and these ened 





the moral leadership of the President and the \ 





President and the American people in the eyes of ths 





world. Unless watched, these temporary arrangemeny 





may take on a more permanent character. Trial | 





are going up here for a deal with Franco. These arrangs 
ments may be the means of achieving some immedizts 









military advantage, but what of the Four Freed 








portation, in which the Japanese have the advantage } 





operating along lengthy but interior lines. A given nua- 





ber of merchantmen are more valuable to them than th: 





same number would be to us because of the 

in distances. With this consideration and the n 
the Atlantic in mind, then, we must outbuild Japan! 
an enormous margin to achieve mere equality in ts 









battle of supply. 

In the second place we are obliged to take the 
sive in the Pacific without naval superiority, because 
the number of ships that must be diverted to the Atux 
tic. Furthermore, our Pacific fleet is matched against 
enemy which in six years of secret shipbuilding has 








viously constructed many more vessels than it has bee 
credited with possessing. 
The early news from the Solomons seemed to ind 


cate that despite these disadvantages we were readj! 


- or 


answer in the affirmative the question as to whether ¥ 
could reconquer territory seized by the Japanese. W 
achieved a complete surprise and made landings Ww 
ridiculously small losses. American strategists were (0 
vinced that the island-hopping process essential to ¥« 
tory had commenced. In nearly four months events hav 
not justified these early hopes. We have succeeded 
holding our conquests, but save in nearby and 
unimportant New Guinea we cannot show any posit 


victories. , 
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There are several reasons for this negative record. To 


prepared to follow up our 





with, we were not 


ses with a further offensive elsewhere. The Joint 


me vias 





SUCLL 


urd apparently viewed the Solomons campaign as a 


| operation, an opportunity to handicap the Japanese 





running the risks or undertaking the responsi- 


W 
of a full campaign. For example, MacArthur, 
7 command was not directly involved, was notably 
, sending army reinforcements to relieve the ma- 
varrisons. But whether this circumstance opens him 
criticism is doubtful since the navy can hardly be said 
iken its sister service into its confidence. 
( ire to follow up the occupation of Guadalcanal 
: ulagi gave the Japanese an opportuni y to recover 
( of their own. On the night of Au- 
e Japanese cruisers and four destroyers sank 
ps and did an undisclosed amount of 
. 2 somewhat larger American force, which 
t ince warnir was completely unprepared. 
1 raceful repetition of Pearl Harbor was actually 
1 tactical victory since American transports were 
red with in the unloading of their troops. The 
recover, chose not to disclose losses until 1t was 
to make a simultaneous announcement of suc- 
This disaster, of course, required replacements, 
» considerable reinforcements must have created 
logistic problems in the Atlantic. Despite our 
r air strength, which could be readily replen- 
1 the enemy took advantage of our inferiority 
power and put in reinforcements and supplies. 
power proved invaluable. Had the Japanese held 
upper hand here, our campaign would long since 
: ended in disaster. Nevertheless, air power could 
ke the place of naval dominance. Our planes ex- 
) ted a tribute of Japanese ships coming within their 
e, but the fleet itself continued to operate. 
A second reason for our negative record is to be found 
1 the unwillingness of the Japanese to accept defeat 
e face. The anchorage at Tulagi and Henderson 
Field hold a certain value, but they are assuredly not 
vorth the three major efforts which the enemy has made 
) recover them. This shortsighted pugnacity, while it 
7 rced us to acknowledge the Solomons as a long- 
nued major campaign rather than an isolated epi- 
r is also played into our hands to a certain extent 
L 


leading the Japanese to risk large losses repeatedly. 
sh they have never tried using the entire striking 

er of their navy and risking the war on a single 

ttle, the task forces have become larger and larger. 
When efforts to entice our warships away from air sup- 
port failed, the Japanese took long risks. The sinking 
f at least one Japanese battleship and five cruisers in a 
h with our surface and air forces is a fair commen- 


; 


‘ary on the military unsoundness of operating without 


air 






support. If the United States navy has been too cau- 





tious, as is sometimes charged, that of our opponent } 


been bold to the | 


t 


The continued fighting 


’ } . ' 
yielded some interesting tactical results 
4 " 


} 


4 


especially those of the navy, 


} ' 
abou 


¢ 
‘ 


soint of foolhardiness. 


, 
tihe 
tile 


Solomons 
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1as 


has 


. Our air forces, 


1ave been largely responsi- 


ble for our success to date. Repeat dly they have retained 


command of the air under attack 


and have destroyed 


a very large number of Japanese Zeros, bombers, and 


float planes. In contrast to its inadequacy at Pearl Har- 


has 


Our Opt 
if 
n } 

oe 1 


been extremely 


ponent. 


The 


1 
Navy i 


? ? Z 
likewise giving a much bette 


did the land forces earlier encountered 
aircraft defense b 


more effective, though t 


I 
1 
ii¢ 


by the enemy p 


roba 


efiicient, 
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good record. The 
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m7 
shia 


reas 


y planes and gn 


but it has learned. Our mari 


il 
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and arn 
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bor and the Philippines, our air-raid warning system 


n that of 
r experi- 
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count of themselves than 
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oorer 
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has 
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attack that either a much better protect 


le 
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pilots now 
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something to do 


rt 
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1S 


a capital 


» demonstrated such definite vulnerability to air 


d type of carrier 


Of a great superiority in their number will be a future 


prerequisite to carrying on an offensive. The battleship 


itself 


still packs the most powerful short-range punch 


of any weapon, and the mid-November naval battle 


demonstrated that it is not obsolete. But the longer reach 


of air power is clearly a necessity. 


From the strategic point of view the campaign has 


certainly produced something approaching a stalemate. 


While we are somewhat better off than we were at the 


first of the year, the mass destruction of sea-based air 
power has left both the Japanese and ourselves so short 
of this essential to amphibious war that an immediate 


offensive by either side is highly unlikely. Defenses on 
both sides, however, are strong. 


As to which side will be most benefited by the delay 
in launching an offensive, there is considerable room 


for doubt. The Japanese will be given more time to 
garrison islands, erect coastal defenses, bring in air forces, 


and otherwise consolidate their gains. On the other 


hand, the production of American shipyards is certain 


to augment vastly our striking power by sea, and it is 
not probable that the Japanese will be able to match 


this increase. This is especially true because the ratio of 
losses by attrition is clearly in our favor, though not to 


} 


the degree that American official figures 


quently do not include our own damaged ves 


indicate. 


The 


winch 


fre- 


els—would 


public is still suffering from a paucity of infor- 


mation on the war in the Pacific. A stupid method of 


handling news, for which neither Elmer Davis nor the 


navy’s efficient Office of Public Relations is responsible, 
has made our sea fighters look even worse than they are. 


Most of the popular praise for Midway and the Cora] 


Sea, for example, mistakenly went to the not over- 





Air Corps. Representative Melvin Maas 
‘ing minority member of the House 


Naval Affairs Committee, and Hanson Baldwin of the 
New York Times both 
iticisms. Those of Baldwin concern 


returned from the scene of action 


tutti leadership, useless and extreme cen- 
sorship, friction between the services, and division of 


’ Me 


command. Maas has stressed poor leadership and the 


release of false and misleading news. Both hit directly 


Boston, November 21 


N JUNE of 


opimion Nowe | 


1940 a reputable survey of public 
that 82 per cent of the voters in 


‘alth of Massachusetts favored leg- 


islation permitting doctors to furnish information on 
contraceptives to men whose health would be endan- 
gered by pr f Seventy-two per cent of the state's 
Roman Cath voters who were asked indicated that 
they would favor h a law. Yet on November 3 a state- 
wide referendum on the subject resulted in a rejection of 
the n ire by 58 per cent of the voters. As executive 


lirector of the Mothers’ Health Committee, which con- 


ducted a vigorous campaign in behalf of the defeated 
measure, I was in an excellent position to see how almost 
half a million men and women were led to change their 


votes if not their minds, 

The story begins in 1938, when an old Massachusetts 
blue law was construed by the state Supreme Court to 
make it a crime for a physician to prescribe contracep- 
tives even to women who might die if they bore children. 
Several birth-control! clinics were closed, and although it 
was still a relatively simple matter for a woman of aver- 
age means to putt hase contraceptives, it became exceed- 
difficult for married women to secure 


either advice 


nely poorer 


or prescriptions. This circumstance soon 
led to a protest movement, and the protest just as quickly 


pro luced 


1 violent reaction on the part of the hierarchy 

of the Roman Catholic church. 

In 1941 an initiative petition bearing 45,000 sipgna- 

tures was submitted to the Legislature and promptly chal- 
rick Mansfield, former mayor of Boston 

and now the 1 


Cardinal O Conn 


tered legislative agent of William 


ll. The petition asked only that exist- 


ing laws be amended so that they “shall not apply to 


treatment or prescriptions given to married persons for 
the protection of life and health by or under the direc- 
tion of registered physicians, .” If this had become 


law, Massachusetts would still have had more rigid statu- 


Church Control versus birth Control 


BY EUGENE L. BELISLE 











The NATION 


at our naval high command. Official reactions have don. 


little to promote public confidence, but the crit; ms 





have nevertheless been distinctly valuable. The navy bys 





been learning from its critics, as well as by expe: 
and it has been correcting its mistakes. As a wh 

record in the Pacific is at least fair, and the enemy 
certainly been guilty of as many mistakes. The d , 
battle is yet to be fought. The showdown has merely 
been postponed, | 






1§ 
















tory restrictions on birth control than any other state 


except Connecticut. Mr. Mansfield, nevertheless, held 





that it was improperly before the Legislature, since the 
Constitution forbade the introduction by petit: 






“measures pertaining to religion, religious practices, and 
religious institutions.” Asked for an opinion, the Su 








preme Court, three of whose seven members are Cath 





unanimously held that the legislation was “pure 





missive” and “in the field of police power.” No ¢ 






lic, in other words, would be required under the a: 






law to do anything not in keeping with his r 5 






beliefs. The Cardinal's agent next held that th 





tures were forged and fraudulent, but he was ag 





buffed, and in January, 1942, the proposed amendment 
was offered to the voters. That was a signal for a cam: 






paign rarely surpassed in lies and distortion. 

The tone of the opposition’s campaign was set by 
Pilot, official organ of the Boston archdiocese, which 
every weck from late July until early November carr 







blazing editorials against the referendum. The gist of 1's 
attitude may be briefly conveyed: (1) birth contro! 
said, is not only against Catholic teaching but against 
“God's law” and should therefore be opposed by aij 
Christian, irrespective of denomination; (2) the pro: 
posed amendment would permit the promiscuous dis: 
tribution of contraceptives; (3) the measure constituted 
state interference with the rights of Catholics; (4) 1 
sponsors had no morals, believed nothing they said 
The ultimate result of this constant hammering ws 
that thousands of people voted No on November 3 be 
cause they actually believed that the referendum was 10 
tended to set up some form of state control over 
birth. A fantastic hysteria developed in many sections o 
the state. Some women believed that the proposed |:¥ 
would permit doctors to remove their ovaries afin 
















their will; that licenses would be required for chilc 
ing; that doctors could forbid, and forcibly prevent, thet 
having children, 
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The Democratic State Committee, once more in the 
| of former Governor James Michael Curley, re- 


elected to Congress, took its cue from the Pvlot, 
ny Republicans took their cue from the Demo- 


Candidates in the primaries vied with each other 


uncing the measure. Roger Lowell Putnam, Dem- 
candidate for governor, made it his principal 
on issue. Fearful of the clamor, Governor Leverett 
tall also opposed adoption of the amendment, say- 
t a decision on the merits of the measure should 
oned “for the unity of the war effort.” Opposi- 
paganda was distributed in front of the Wash- 


1 Street headquarters of the Democratic State Com- 


in Boston. One of the leaflets handed out to noon- 


rowds was headed “The Church Says Vote NO on 


away 


t 
| 


th Control, Dogs, and Horses,” and explained that 


and horse-race gang “will finance the birth- 
umpaign and steal the election while the boys are 
ighting.”’ Parish priests rounded up unregistered 


voters, using lists turned over to them by machine politi- 


A card mailed to unregistered voters and headed 


Register to Vote No on the Birth-Control Referendum” 


ly bore the seal of the State of Massachusetts. 


: October 11 the Boston Sunday Advertiser, in one 


many special articles aimed at the amendment, 
y revealed that “Jesuit priests have been espe- 


nsistent that the women of their congregations 


er. They have told their women parishioners that 


< 
u 


moral duty for them to go to the polls and cast 
tes against the birth-control amendment. Some 

> so far as to tell the women that it will be a 
The 


ld Union reported on October 12 that “at Sacred 


sin not to vote against the amendment.” 
hurch parishioners were told that ¢ atholics had 
| obligation to vote against the referendum and 

Catholic who knowingly voted in favor of it 
not expect absolution.” A week before, Father 
, of Sacred Heart Church, was quoted in the same 
° Order of 
} 


rs that the principal leader (unnamed) of the 


telling the Massachusetts Catholic 

trol movement was in the contraceptive bust- 
in Sunday, October 11, it was reported by indig- 
itholics that from the pulpit of St. Gregory's 
1 in Dorchester it had been stated that the cam- 
‘or the amendment was financed by commercial 
eptive interests and directed by them “from a 
tel near the North Station.” From St. Anthony’s 
in Allston, according to reports from dissenting 


an) 


one came 


the suggestion that the campaign 
imendment was being financed and directed by 
ul W 


ay cards, billboards, and three-sheet posters in 


way stations proclaimed, “Birth Control Is 


Against God’s Law—Vote NO.” 


Until late in the campaign not one major Boston 


fadio station would sell time to the Mothers’ Health 









Committee, even to 
attacks by 
politicians. The Bos- 
Post 


Boston 


answer 
ton and the 
Record- 
American-Advertiser 
combination gave 
column after column 
to the most inconse- 
quential speeches by 
of the 
measure, but refused 


opponents 


even to sell space to 
its supporters. The 
Ri yston Globe like- 


wise refused to sell 





Cardinal O'Connell 


space, but in the last two weeks of the campaign it fol- 
lowed a policy of devoting equal news lineage to the rival 
camps. The Fall River Herald News, only English-lan- 
guage daily newspaper in a city of 115,000, refused to 
sell space to the Mothers’ Health Committee and ran 
news items only in the last few days, after the committee 
had succeeded in making a series of one-minute an- 
nouncements on the freedom of the press over Fall 
River's radio station WSAR. The Herald News printed 
whole sermons on the other side. Code complaints were 
filed against Station WNAC (Boston), which had sold 
politicians time used to attack the amendment while re 
fusing to sell us time for the affirmative. The result was 
that six days before election we were permitted to have 
fifteen minutes in which to answer a half-hour free 
broadcast by the Catholic Question Box on the preceding 
Sunday. WNAC decided to sell time during the last four 
days of the campaign, and on Sunday night, November 1, 
station WEE] allotted fifteen minutes to each side. 

In the final days of the campaign the opposition ran 
riot. On Monday, October 26, the Boston Daily Record 
quoted Mr. Mansfield in reporting the planned distribu 
tion of 5,000,000 propaganda pieces through churches 
in Massachusetts. One of the folders stated, among other 
things: “Any person may sell, or give away, any article 
intended for self-abuse, or for causing abortion. .. . 
Any person may print or circulate cards or advertisements 
stating where such articles may be obtained.” Another, 
printed in red and blue, with cherubic baby photographs 
for illustration, carricd the following message: 


-Voters 


Teaching birth prevention with the sale of contracep- 


Fathers—Mothers 


tives on the open counter of drugstores 


bart 


department 


stores—the “5 and 10” er shops—beauty parlors 
—will encourage unlawful sex relations between boys 
and girls. 

Do you want this? 


Vote “No” on Question No. 1. 


These cards were distributed within and in front of 
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The campaign will go on, and the Catho! 


i i did | Chad 


wind vy PX 
bil iw Cvi 


(serman envineer.rs. 


ic churches on Sunday, November 1, two 
tion. Boys and girls six and seven years 


handing them out within the doorways of 


Small wonder, then, that the effort to bring social and 
ty to M 


whusetts was defeated by 691,000 
1 
| find it much more difficult to have things 


unong Catholics. Toward the end ot 


ths after the Nazis attacked the Soviets, 
Rus- 


S1X 


1 that he never dreamed the 


h reserves of material. Again in 


ed that Germany would direct tts 


se ‘immense and incredible sup- 
yn, tanks, and planes.” 

lerstand why he was so astounded. 
il growth of 


fact. The casual traveler looking out o 


industry in Russia was a 
f 
nce of it. There were plenty 
! reports from specialists returning home 

itracts with the Soviets—among them 
And the Soviets, though they 


e told all about their industry, told a great 


il investment, the Gosplan reported 
the First Five-Year Plan 51 billion ruble 
d: during the Second Five-Year Plan, 114 
ars of the Third, 192 billion, 
n the aggregate, of which the lion's 


lastry 


illion i 

» 1h 
he growth of industry is its distribu- 

conce} t of this, instead of looking at 

at the map. Only it must be a new one. 
the industrial centers in the extreme 
1, Moscow, and the Ukraine. Ninety 
istry was concentrated in them, five 
m the frontier. They had grown up 
r with the railroads, close to pools 


credit, and easy markets. The great 


. 3 i was treated as a colony, a source of 


id cheap labor, 
i 
reversed this policy for three reasons: 
» deve lop the backward regions and 
if need be, of the ri her and more 
Only through the development of their 
| the resulting benefits could the many 


together into one union, Second, they 


The Country That Moved 


BY ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


The NATI¢ N 





the campaign the Catholic Messenger asked for 
paid advertising of the Mothers’ Health Committ 






out a word of negative comment. Many memb 






church privately expressed their shame at the 







of the hierarchy. This Catholic Opposition to 


interference by heads of the church is likely to 







it does, it will go far to case the anti-Catholi 






which this campaign has stimulated throughout M 





chusetts. 







wished to locate industry as close as possib! the 
sources of raw material and cheap power. If cott 





grown in Uzbekistan, there it should be spun 







in Moscow. This meant that not only the new 






must be built, but at the same time new railr | 






new cities and all the services required in such 





reorganization—very costly, but in the long run it 





create a more rounded and less wasteful econom, 






the location of industry should contribute to th 2 






of the country. The Soviets consciously plani for 






strong industrial bases on which to fall back in 






invasion, strategically located beyond the reach of 






ing planes. They wanted to erect in the east d te 






plants of every essential industry, in case factorie d 






be destroyed. They wanted all regions to develop loc 





industries to provide for everyday needs and to be as s 






sustaining as possible in case supplies should be cut 






In other words, they were aiming at “total defens: 






Of all the new regions the Urals and western Siberia 






are the most important from an economic-military stand: 





point. The last time I talked with Lenin in the spring 





\ 


1918, he said: “Soon from west and south the White 
armies will be driving in on Moscow. But never mind. 
We have the big, rich Urals to fall back on. There we 
can hang on for a long, long time.” 

While the Whites, like the Nazis, almost reached the 
gates of Moscow, they never captured the city. So Leni 
did not have to flee to the Urals. But in mind and feeling 










he was often there. Pointing out on the map the reg 
“Look 






lying between Vologda and Tomsk, he would say 





at it! An immense territory, half savage and in 
places wholly savage. In that now wasted wilderness 





1 






score of civilized states could be built up.” 






It was more than a decade before this vision began 





take form and shape. It began in earnest aro 








twin-peaked Magnet Mountain that rises out of the 
ren plain near the frontier of Asia and Europe. /"* 


was discovered when a traveler noticed that the nccus 
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; 
» bulldozers 


28 armies of workers with dynamite 


ovels, and dredges moved in on the place. 1 hey 
ned by exiled kulaks, Kirghiz nomads from the 
engineers from America. Hills were rent asun- 
vers turned from their course; caravans of camels, 


nd tra struggled through mud and dust 


weela 
tLatvlys 


Buildings, hurriedly thrown up at the wrong 


torn — to be erected again. Concrete 


it was poured. Typhus and mal! through 


aria SWC pt 
I i 


shacks and dugouts of the workers. Agents of 

police watched out for spies and wreckers. 

_ cursing and toiling like mad, hurried by plane 

v to get relief from red tape and delays. Every- 
noise, dirt, stenches, confusion. 

steadily out of seeming chaos emerged the outlines 

huge metallurgical combine. Blast furnaces now 

the long winter night and stain the snowficlds 

eir fumes. The howls of wolves are drowned by 

roar of rolling mills. Long trains of ore-laden cars 


off to the Kuzbas and Karaganda, bringing back 
melt the iron of Magnitogorsk. Out of the river, 
the 


of molten metal. On the once barren, windswept 


! into a five-mile lake, water pours to cool the 


1 now stands this Soviet Gary with its huge steel 


ering twenty-seven square miles. It turns out 


ilf as much steel as all Russia did under the czars. Con- 


expanding, it is slated to become the biggest in 
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I lis , ! i l 1 4 
the raw material for cannon, tan! irmored trait 
the present; for bridges, rails, radios, and telephen 
the future “the wings of steel by which Hit our- 
selves to the sun.”” Magnitogorsk is but ‘ | 
new enterprises established in this mid-cont t ed 
tt only on metals, coal, and o1! but on the virgin forests, 
the fisheries of the big Stberian rivers, the rolling wheat 


lands of 


a second Sovict state, 


id cattle-grazing the steppes 


self-sufficient and as large as West- 


ern Eur ype. On its western fringe the city of Sverdlovsk, 
where the Czar was « uted, ts now the center for the 
making of machines, turbines, and submarines 1n shops 
three miles long. Two thousand mules to the east 1s 


Novosibirsk, the Chi 

“Stacker-of 

the World.’ 
Between these 


million inhabitants, 


West. a second 
f-Metals 


190 of this new 


Hog-Butcher, Forger- for 


half- 


g up out 


1 
two citics, each with about a 


are scores of others growin 


of small towns and villages, or straight out of the wild 


Kizel, the 


yayev, the potash of Solikamsk, at Kurgan, Chusovaya, 
I th tash of Solil k, at Kur; Ch 


derness, around the coal of otl of Ishim- 


Kiroverad. 

The story of this great venture has been told in scores 
of novels, 
they 


to tell. For what happened in this region in the ten years 


plays, and ep poems by Soviet writers. Now 


er, more exciting, and more heroic story 
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have a bieg 
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ik of war in June, 1941, 


is quite 

hadowed by what happened here in 
ollowing. 

3, eleven days after the Nazi invasion, in his 

To 


t not be left a single engine, a single rail- 


1 
] 
| 


scorched-earth” speech, Stalin declared: 
Py mu 

a single poun 1 of grain or gallon of fuel.”’ That 

meant the evacuation of rolling stock, cattle, grain— 
everything usually deemed movable—and the dynamiting 
of mills and factories. That is what people in the outside 
world thought. And that is what the Soviets intended 
especially the Germans—to think. Only in Octo- 
1941, when the economic experts came to the 


them 
ber, 
Three-Power Conference in Moscow was the full intent 
of Stalin's speech revealed. 

The visitors found that scores of plants in the Nazi- 
occupied regions, instead of being blown up, had been 
uprooted from their foundations, loaded on trains, and, 
along with their workers, shipped a thousand miles or 
more into the east, where they were in full operation. 
While the Red Army slowly retreated before the advanc- 
ing Nazis, keeping its forces intact, the industrial army 
of the nation, with the same skill, made a parallel re- 
treat, keeping its forces and equipment intact. Night and 


day the 


trains moved east, laden with the turbines of the 
Dnieper dam, the stamp mills, the forges and presses of 
Kerch, the textile looms of Mozhaisk. 

For the evacuation of a single plant, the Kirov Works 


on the Neva, thousands of cars were required. An arma- 
1 


nt 1 . 
WOrTKS 


like Krupp or Skoda, it covered 400 acres, 


OOO « mployees, 9 rolling mills, 15 open hearths 
{20 heating fur- 
Most t] 


this 
ly upon long strings of flat cars backed into 


tric steel furnaces, 310 forges 


500 metal-working lathes. of was 


hops and some days later was unloaded at its new 
in the Urals. 

Th same 

works of Kharkov, the farm-implement plants of Rostov, 

raft fact 

nt } 

; of others from 


feat was rep ited with the giant tractor 


ries of Moscow and Taganrog. Along 
lants from the big centers were evacu- 
smaller cities and towns. 


ying them on the 


long trek to the east 
with their families, engineers 
hools with teachers and 
r removal was equaled 
re put into action again. A few 


ifter they arrived in 


this unique 
gine Nazi 


aboard, 


lustrial Middle West. To 


The NATION 


all centers is given the signal to move. Dismantle , 


of the big factories along the Ohio River and the 


Lakes, the plants of the Fisher Body in Cleveland, \; 


Engine in Cincinnati, Martin Aircraft in Baltim 
steel works of Pittsburgh and Youngstown. Add t 
some hundreds of enterprises producing chemi 


ber, textiles, shoes. Assemble the plant perso: 


engineers, technicians, and workers—together wi 
families. Load all these people and plants upon t: 
for in Russia motor trucks are scarce and good 


scarcer. Then, over the same railway lines on which 
million soldiers with guns and munitions are n 

east, ship this huge aggregation of machinery and ; 
into states as far west as Colorado and Kansas. Set 


the enterprises anew, adjusting them to existing 


of water, fuel, and power or finding new ones. The 


when most of the able-bodied men have been 
into the army and half the women are toiling 
fields, get them going full blast, and in a short t 
their output up to their former level or beyond 
No wonder that the evacuation of Soviet indu 


hailed abroad as stupendous, almost incredible. H 


to explain it, commentators said that Russians are a 


doing strange, inexplicable, mysterious things, and 
was just one more of them. Without doubt it wa 


markable feat. A little investigation, however 


nothing very mysterious or incredible about it. 


The flight to the east was not an improvisat 


sudden, last-minute, desperate measure. It was 
planned and prepared for long years in advar 


many cases down to the last detail. For examp! 


chines, lathes, and forges, instead of being imb« 
concrete, were bolted on to timbers. When the tin 
they did not have to be torn away but simply 

and lifted from their bases. Similar ingenious 


facilitated their reestablishment in their new hon 


some cases they had simply to be set up in new 


ings awaiting them—the so-called ‘shadow 


complete in everything but the machinery. W! 


machines from the old plants arrived at their desti: 


they were lifted from the cars and set on the 
tions prepared for them. In many cases they 


+ 


worked better than in their old homes, thanks 
planning of new shops, the rationalization of pi 
the introduction of later modcls. 


If there was a duplicate factory, the area 


‘ 


“double” in the Urals was expanded, and the 


\ 


prises were merged into a single big unit. Ot! 
tories, like orphans, came to their journey’s end 
place to helter them. Often in the trains that 
them were flat cars with building materials and 
With these, and the st 


abound in the Urals, a 


me, lime, and fire 


‘ 


new structure was soon 


Way. 


. 


} 


i+ 


A 


Meanwhile, on the chosen site, the machines wei 





} 41 
and tne 
Caganovich. The 
ipelled to double and triple the already 
I 
n of all tnese 


~ 7 } 
cnaecavor i 


coordinati forces, spurred on to 


the situation, and 


cr 


‘the urgency of 
application to very carefully thought-out plans 
evacuation. But 

It remains a 


3 
goes not ex 


ourse, 
us national achievem 


irvel and rejoix 


or m 
ippointment. 
Soviet mills, factories, and 


tler’s plans these 


is in France, were slated to be a part of the 


my of the Reich. But just as they came within 


up like the Dnieper Dam or 
fingers. Before the Nazis ad- 
one like gigantic grass- 
ight a thousand miles 

» ground they at once 

+ 


yect11es, 


planes and 


turning out pr I 


h no outsider exactly knows. 
yn in the Urals 
the Soviet 


? 
augmented 


the war this new industrial regi 


nd accounted for about a sixth of 

fourth of its coal and iron. Now, 
trival of these evacuated plants, its output prob- 
unts to a third, a half, or even more. One thing, 


rkers will for 


of a bad peace 

il arsenal, backing 

wer politics. If the peace 1s 
to all tions, this ne\ 

} 


, 
Whrinoing <« ry 
Drin gin lil 


uilding up a 


il empire will be a vital factor in 


fe, not only in the Soviets but in all the lands of 
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Everybody's Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


The 
NEWLY 


! } 
OUNCr Ady 


“New Poor” 


comfort compictenes 
I 
New York 


It Was Ji 


» dim-out looks positively radiant 


. 
that I sat dow 


this talx 
' 


} } 1+ 
on the tribulations of 


ee aft cle 
series OF articies 


T ? ’ ° 1 TF rr 
which have been appearing in the Wall Street Journal, 


mood was less sympath tic than it should 


any rate, I was able to restrain my tears 


and perhap my 


have been. At 


while considering the cruel problem of “Mr. R,” a Mid- 


dle Western executive who cannot figure out how to 
make ends meet next year when his income will be 


siderably stunted by the $25,000 salary ceiling. As presi 


Con 


of a big corporation, Mr. R has been receiving a 


wary of $95,000 and in addition an unspecified amount 


in dividends, but as he explained to the writer of the 
(4 


article, this wasn’t so much, in view of the expenses in- 


volved. His position requires that he maintain 2 “front,” 
including an imposing home where he can entertain lav- 
ishly and “several high-priced automobiles.” 

If, as one has been led to believe, there is only one 
which it is essential to maintain in 


would seem that Mr. R can easily reduce the 


“front” war time, 1 


his pocket-book, his digestion, and his country’s 


Of man-power by cutting out business enterta 
the duration. Probably his company is solely 
ing government contracts, and 


2 p( Visil NOS 
vernment procurement Officers is, of ougl 


nfined 


market 


be. unnecessary. But even if his bu 

civilian goods » must be enjoying lers 
i prospecti' 
Vnicn sn prospective 


‘ 


$100,000 | lus), finds in fact that the simple 
ed upon him by the fuel-oil shortage 

difficulty of retaining domestic help. So he and his wit 
Detroit 


home and he pe to keep “two or three servants insulated 


an l the 


ire going 


ro 


to squccze into a wing of his large 


from the siren song of the war factories.” By means of 
such economies and with the aid of a substantial income 





The NA] ( 


; annie eal a mata Ih the Wind 


1 A’s opposite numbers in Britain, — — 
I 


aia cals sntentien Thane ta a ” ‘in winnin 
ire much sympathy. The » NO cet NTIL A FEW WEEKS AGO a writer » 
a more steeply graduated himself Paul Toal was working at the G 


m of taxation than our own has left only a handful of the New York branch of the Office of War Inf 
ersons with < come exceeding $25,000. Here a His real name is Paul von Lillienfeld-Toal, and 


f $67,000 has $25,000 left after admitted before the McCormick-Dickstein comr 


) 
Va w 


- wk ras } “ 1 ow he Iiaie vo 1p Tills Y , lew Dell 
» a gross income of $400,000 shrinks he was the liaison between William Dudley Pel! 


3,000 after the Exchequer has received its cut. Most Shirts and the National! Socialist Party in Germany 
uuntry houses in England have been handed over to ng to light last month, and he was dropped from 
vernment for the duration for use as evacuation o_ 
vitals, barracks, and so on. And the domestic ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT at the O. W. I. is 
far more often a feature of the English service which will answer Nazi lies and distortions 
American home, is almost an extinct species. as they come over the short-wave. Hitherto the 


i ii 
seem, therefore, that our better-paid exccu- storics have appeared in the newspapers pretty mu 
ot being asked to accept an exceptionally were received, though attributed of course to A» 


war-time standard. On the other hand, the ganda sources. From now on, however, they will be 

‘ °° Le, Y/ a_whe ew minute Phe 1 ax ‘Teli 
salary ceiling is certainly open to criticism, pri by O. W. I. experts a few minutes after they aj 
comments will be immediately teletyped to the pre 


} 
i 


the ground that it discriminates unfairly be- 
immed and unearned incomes. The distinction 7 ze ’ 
: FRED C. KELLY, the father of the gossip co 
these two categories in the upper ranks . — : 
> ri founded the League to Enforce Monkey Busin« 
Radio. As Acting Temporary Emergency Secretary 


League, h s dispatched hn eds of postcar 


radio listeners ‘to compel news announcers to 


P 
New York “‘New York” and to refer to it as ‘ou 
metropolis."” They never call Washington anything 
nation’s capital,” says Mr. Kelly, or the Preside: 
but “‘the Chief Executive.” 

is a perma- 


- AIR-RAID WARDENS are being unionize 


Britain. Full-time A. R. P. workers have 


two pay raises, won through the intervention 


Union Con: ress 


A MAKE-UP MAN'S FANTASY is page 14 of 
day Picture News for November 15. Colu: 
the head “Good Writing,” is a condensatior 
ceiling on salaries. and eloquent letter by Dr. Edouard Heimann, wh 
- would not yield appeared in this magazine, to the effect that only 
» tee gelation te tate God” can “this nation . . . have a new birth of fre 
The rest of the page is devoted to a lush full-length 


of Dorothy Bigby, showgirl of the ‘Star and Gart 


! 


iperfluities 


process of being radi- 


clad only in brassiére and bespangled G-string. 


“HELL LOCATED” is the title of a series of lectur 
being delivered throughout the country by Ro 


Boothby, an itinerant evangelist. In an advertisement 


1 


i very modest standard of Washington Star Mr. Boothby promises to tell “"yr 
istence. And not always hell is; how many are in hell now; whether hell! 
burn out; whether the fire burns the meanness out of 


using for their families. or if they go on purning forever; whether it can 
heavily on the wag througn a telescope 

burden will have to {We invite our readers to submit material for In t/ 
it, but only if they —either clippings with source and date or stories | shorter 
m king at least faintly be cle rly wthenticated. A prize of $5 will be awara Thus at 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 











in monopoly, but it demolished with one stroke 
por) 


ee oe | | . £pN1 fc a} 
randa LIne that had DCel rOLlLOWE ! for ine 


the deadlock in Russia confidence 1n vic- 


pping situation. 


ran as follows: ihe overseas powers can 
i 
( i } l Nn ? Itps 
1 | 
{ ( I if a re rn vuld 
1 A f vhich it Id not 
' 
roug! er to xurol On the Eure in 
i 
, ] : } } 
na CVE ung we n nd not o ot 
’ 
. ible of an offensive. Lack of 11pS 
ny al Ol 5 rrom over! | 
} : 2. | 
ve find the « € ry of victory of the 
montns ina m 
l@ appearance of a American army in 
le t] » collar } LY ' Lane + ; 
whole theory collapsed. Here was clear proof 


enemy had enough ships to transport a large 
ss the ocean. During several days the confusion 
Berlin morale strategists was complete. 
the first two days they attempted to belittle the 
flair. North Africa, they said, ts a distant waste 
hich does not concern Germany. That the Anglo- 
nowers were not ashamed to setze the territory of 
former ally, in violation of all law, shows their 
maniacal greed, their “imperialism.’” Roosevelt was re- 
ferred to with especial venom as the “‘scamp”’ (Séroich) 
r ‘scamp-in-chief” (Oberstrolch). 


On the third day this line was abandoned. ‘““We must 


our judgment,” said the radio voice. From then on 
vas no longer a question of a trifling hold-up and 


ry on the periphe ry of Germany’s interest. With a 
ip the propaganda heads again sought comfort 


tonnage stringency. The overseas powers had 


lon Africa in a mad attempt to make the Medi- 


shipping. lor they were so des- 


safe for their 
short of tonnage that they could no longer use 
around the Cape of Good Hope. That took too 
The strangle-hold of the German U-boats had 


1 them to make a convulsive effort to open up a 





ter route which could be served with fewer ships. 





Thus an act of the Allies which proved that they had 
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sistency: a on the fifth day the subj O Lipping 
Was droyt l a la new idea intf ik Th u ler- 
taking in Africa vas NOW | ; the re to an 
intended invasion of southern Ft The walls of the 
European forts which Hitler had ! 1 had 
pot uther Fra TI Ft h, 

oorly armed and political id psychol lly | - 

é i 

rd ould t offer an ad juate det Therein lay 
the la - ink of tl An lo-Sa A M rsc | d 
Toulon and Nice they hoped to breach the fortress. But 
they had faid their plans in vain. The Fuhr ma a 
lightning decision to defend Europe.”” With a “magnifi- 
cent gesture of European solidarity,” he came to France's 
rescue, sent his divisions to its southern coast, and saved 
it from assault. And thus the last weak spot in the ring 
of armor around the Continent was made strong. ‘““Now 
Europe has become an absolutely impregnal fortress 
Indeed, through this devclopment good has come out of 


that scamp Roosevelt's evil purpose.” 


¢ 
—_ 
~ 


false starts, this was t 


| 
events in Africa were finally presented to the German 
people. Africa, namely, is a matter of indifference to 
Germany. We Germans are interested only in Europe, 


the fortress of Europe. The enemy tried to break in 
through the last remaining gap in its walls but was re- 
pulsed with great loss. The fortress stands more imprege 
nable than ever. 

After five days of confusion the general staff on morale 
had fallen back on what was perhaps the best position 
it could have chosen, though the allusion to European 
solidarity could have deceived no one. Most Germans 
learned long ago from their relatives in the army, if not 


h colid stu th 
1 pOLIGALILY W1C 


from other sources, how mu conquered 
nations feel. But that is a side issue. The central question 
for Germans is: Can the European fortress be breached 
After the African performance uncertainty on this 
must have increased sharply. Germans are not children 
in military matters. They understand perfectly that it 
makcs quite a difference whether the American military 


machine is 3,500 miles from the edg: 


£Sc of Euro} ec i id- 


denly only 400 miles away. 


The minority which wants an invasion has had its 








v i { l til Lis 
I y very naii, in mitrast to tne 
Italians, n f whom, it is thought, would welcome 
in jority of Germans have their hearts set 
on victo! ii slogan of Europe’s invincibility is in 
nar } with their desires and will therefore be be- 
lie I i of undercurrents of doubt, for some time 


until it is disproved by deeds and events. 


ARGUS 


Martinique and Vichy 


a ADDITION to the authority given to Admiral 
Darlan | 
have in our own back yard another hangover of the old 


our representatives in North Africa, we 


Vichy appeasement policy. The radio transmitters on the 
islands of M irtinique and Guadeloupe continue to spew 
forth their pro-Axis poison, not only to the French 
Antill French Guiana, and Frenchmen on the Ameri- 
can continent, but also to Haiti 
ear the State and Navy departments have 
been carrying on mysterious negotiations with Admiral 
Robert, Governor General of the French An- 
tilles and Guiana. (This pro-Pétain stalwart has tn his 
half a dozen warships, a naval base, a hundred 
fighting planes, and a quarter-billion dollars in gold, 


e when France fell.) The invasion of North 


Afi nd the ending of relations with Vichy might 
1 1 
been expected to put a stop to such by-play. But 


n November 9 Secretary Hull said that the North 
African campaign did not change the status of French 

OSS ns in this hemisphere. 

Now, our policy toward the French Antilles is said 

the State Department to depend on the “effectiveness 

h the [local French} authorities endeavor to 
protect their territories from domination and control 
by the enemy.” Therefore the reaction of Admiral Rob- 
ert’s radio teansmitters to the North African campaign 
is significant. A fragment of the record follows, as mont- 
tored by the Federal Communications Commission: 

On November 11 Admiral Robert responded to Sec- 
retary Hull's assurances by saying over the Martinique 
radio, “No matter what course events take, the Marshal 

till our leader—the symbol of French unity and 
..”” On November 12 


in a gloomy broad- 


faith in the destiny of the nation 
imazing statements appeare 
cast of the Martinique Central Information Bureau, the 
fficial voice of Admiral Robert's government: “Neither 
France nor her empire will be returned to us... . France 
n invaded by Germans, our colonies by the British 


ind Ameri 


All of them flood us with promises of restitution. All 


ns... . Foreigners have taken everything. 
of them promise to defend us All of them love us.” 
The broadcast continued along the Nazi-Pétain line of 


self-flagellation: “We believed in reconstruction. But 
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maak © — a btn aa 
\ 1 cannot reconstfu what is rovten. .. i 


‘ 


of politics deteriorated the French soul... . \ 


the way of collapse. . . . Today there is no Fran 
is nO cmpire, soon there will be no Frenchmen 
But the Martinique radio went even farth 
North African offensive developed. On Novemb 
broadcast an “announcement to the crews and off 
the merchant vessels now on the high seas or 
Mediterranean: ‘Turn back immediately to a Fre: 
in the Mediterranean or in Corsica. London is ; 
you to commit treason. Do not let yourself be d 
Your duty is clear. Marshal Pétain demands 
return to French ports and continue to serve Fras 
On November 16 both the Martinique and Guad 
radios transmitted in full Pétain’s declaration forbiddip, 
General Giraud to act in his name. Coming from Vj 
these messages might have been blamed on the G 
who have taken over that radio; in Martinique Ad: 
Robert must bear full responsibility. 


Spain’s “Neutrality” 


T; SEEMS to be the unanimous conclusion of + 
press services and unidentified “reliable Eur 
sources’ that Generalissimo Francisco Franco h 
denly veered toward neutrality since the occup 
French North Africa. But the evidence from E 
short- and medium-wave broadcasts in the first 
the campaign points in exactly the opposite dir 
The broadcasts, as made available by the O! 
War Information, show two things clearly: first, t! 
Axis is putting pressure on Spain, possibly to a 
cooperation in any counter-attack which the Na: 
decide to make by way of Spain and Spanish Mor 
second, that Spanish domestic propaganda, scrupu! 
neutral during the first three days of the occup 
swung back toward the Axis line when German tr 


took up stations along the entire Pyrenees frontier 


Direct Nazi radio pressure on Spain has consisted 
largely of propaganda to turn the people against the 


United Nations. There have also been implied promises 
that Spanish ambitions to annex French Morocco 
Algeria might best be realized by collaboration with 


} 
! 


Nazis. Indirect pressure has been exerted in broa 
to other nations designed to swing United Nations 
ion away from Franco. Berlin Transocean repor 

English Morse code, for use in American and Br 
papers, as early as November 8 that there was 
tension in Spain and that the “war undoubtedly is 
now to Spain.” The Nazis told France the next d 


“Spanish public opinion in general feels that the / 
American guaranty is an insufficient safeg 
Spanish national independence.” A whole barrag 
items came over the Axis radio from Berlin to 
telling of military preparations in Tangier and Spanis 
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\forocco and of conferences between Franco and his Phalangist broadcast from Valladolid on a do: net 





and Portuguese, Vichy, and Spanish Moroccan work said: “Never in the whole course of the war has 












. - , } ‘ vir rdinary 5 rl ld 
here been such an extraordinary € xample of cold calcu 







first radio reaction to the Allied offensive was ation. ... Lhe Axis General Staff, as always, has its 
Kl RD mater 4 +] 1 rican } ritich larg ! . ] } , - 4 | . 
VOraDie publicity to the Ame! in ana British in scfrupu ISiy WOrKed out, and at the right time 
_ lal v —_— ; ? a ee —— i = } 
iINOVeMobDer iV, NOWCVe!r, a IMOOSCVCIET Wil learn the a WCr Ol J rol aerenaer;rs, 
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iavs were the nrst to revolt Carricad « re} risais against (ne mia > al 1 valleys that 
, «a +; +! Fe, wl .f . +] : - ' uy 1} ’ r ) ; lL, + . 4 
: nd are still the only people among the so-called provided the peasant volunteers with their bases. Inciden- 
I I I 
an } r | t fo wa - iT i war ag t ta]}y it ees b . } Lat +} r » that Ir ( ubeen nt 
fia ns ( Illz l APAinlsS tally, LhOUIG sald that th te ae in [ ontinen 














, , 1 1 ' , wer , 

makes recent events in that country doubly New S ind the Va Hi Orreeyr aft th sources Of this re } ort 

Fighting has broken out between the two main may be taken as proof that Moscow ts very far from 
of the movement of liberation, with the re- being uninterested in 








not only has Yugoslav liberty been placed in the fate of the parti- 

dire peril, but Axis troops, thereby disengaged, have been sans but does not 
| for the Russian front. Though the problem 1S wish to make a diplo- 

me for the Yugoslav people, tt 1s not ex lu- matic issue of the 






The Untied Nations have before them the matter. 





of Spain, through whose defeat—largely due to Pertinax, the French 






qd democracy the entire demo- commentator, next 







minor difficulties had arisen between the par- declaring in the New 
ttalions and the regular forces organized around York Times (July 
( Mihailovich, we knew as long ago as March of 31) that Mihaslovich 







to roving 







mut it was not until July, when the contro- objects 










versy between the two wings was aired in the press, that bands of Commu- 


rned how grave the macter had I ecome. On July nists” Decause they 


» f 
ice. b 


s accused of banditry and pillage in reconquered of sabotage in anti Ger Draia Mibailovich 









was reported from Ankara that General Mihbatlo- and he do not see eve 


had launched a campaign against “Communist” par- to eye about the use 








rritories. A few days later it was announced that the Axis warfare. A few 





General had previously made inquiries in Moscow and, days later the well-informed and discreet London corre- 





1g been assured of the Soviet government's lack of spondent of the Christian Science Monitor said that while 
, 
i 





rest had begun to repress the “criminal” bands. the partisans are not Communists, “they are certainly 


> 





Mihailovich was specifically named as the authority exer- left wingers.” Four days later the New York Times cor- 


ising repression, It should be pointed out, however, that respondent in Ankara, Ray Brock, in an extremely mis- 






had the partisans been mere criminals, or had they been leading cable, reported that Mihailovich had driven the 





acting in defiance of law, General Mihailovich would Communist partisans” out of Montenegro. At the same 





have necded to consult Moscow. The inference ts time, staggering those who had been following events 





The partisans were not criminals, and a political closely, he credited the General with the bitter anti-Axis 





; 
iple was involved. campaigns which the partisans were waging. 






Almost simultaneously we learned from an Istanbul That a quite considerable civil war was going on 
transmitted by Inter-Continent News and pub- became clearly apparent when the New York Times 
{in the New York Daily Worker that a small con- (October 5) publi hed another Ankara cable denounc- 
of Yugoslav patriots, mecting in Istanbul, had ing the Daly Worker's charge—originally made by the 


ay 9 “4 
1 


ed Mihailovich of treasonable collaboration with the Istanbul conference—as false and preposterous propa- 











rom other sources it was learned that Mihailovich ganda “‘aimed at creating disunity among the fighting 
trcops had not only attacked partisan battalions but had Yugoslavs.” Mihailovich, the dispatch asserted, at the 















DARLANISM 
AB yi é fer j , Y WYO a 4 UO f 
at Geneva of his liberal tdeas and his passion for | 
collective security was asked some six months ago 
DOW | ( ld MSELTY upport of Hitler. He 
answered: “If 1 am against Hitler and he wins, I 
will be nt Af lam r Hitler and he loses, there 











t . D L101 ¢ ff / f , 4 é er fo the other side. 
for Hitler 
he of 160.000 men and women, had been waging a 
six months’ battle ‘against 30,000 partisans, whose ranks 
include scores of criminals, renegades, bandits, and dissi- 
lent Cr ; 4 / M ems 


By October 9 we see a new slant given to the antt- 


partisan propaganda. According a Washington story 
appearing in the New York Tzmes, it is no longer 
Mihaitlovich who ts repre sing the ““Communists”’ but the 
people themselves, who in “spontaneous uprising” have 
killed “tl nds of partisans.” Evid ntly the General, the 


ficial servant of a government in formal relations with 
Soviet Russia, cannot be allowed to take the responsi- 
bility. No issue said to be involved between the Yugo- 
slav government and the Sovict Union. But Moscow now 


la 


oa S 


on | 


begins to d the partisans by issuing news re 


picked up from the partisan-controlled Free Yugoslavia 


radio, about their anti-Axis activities 


The discerning eye will perceive the main outline of 
the problem in these confused reports. What is going on 
in Yugoslavi i struggle for political power within the 


(hat struggle was initiated by General 
10 for some months has done little fight- 
ng against the Axis. The General's apparent intention, 
sovernment’s, is to preserve as large an 

possible in order to control the country when 

the Axis has been finally overthrown by the major forces 
of democracy. The natural result of the General's in- 
tivity is that his forces, which at their peak numbered 
perhaps 120,000, have already begun to dwindle, large 
nbers of them—the “renegades” of the October 5 
cable—having transferred themselves to the vigorously 
combatant partisans. As for another charge that has been 
made against the partisans, it is certainly true that a few 
of them are not Yugoslavs. This, surely, is one of their 
that men of conquered lands—Hungary, 


ind Czecho-Slovakia—hungering for 


nyeat nd liberty, should have n i their way to 

t! mmittees which organize the partisan bat- 
| there have found arms and comrades-in-arms 

But Mihailovich is far from blameless, the 
hat that he acts in calculated coll n with Nedic, 
Ouisling, 1s certain! infounded. Many 


Yugoslavs to whom cooperation wi h the Communists 
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' 7 + . 
seems perfectly natural resent this attack upon 


who, however great his political folly, was the 
rise up against the enemy. The report arose wher 
and Mihailovich forces made simultancous, 
wholly separated, moves against the partisans. 
Liberal supporters of the Yugoslav cause h 
in Britain are of the opinion that one of the 1 
of this strife is the political ignorance and in 
of the General, who is a soldier, not a statesmar 
may be so, but it is impossible to overlook the f 
the royal government-in-exile is in no sense a 
sentative body, but consists largely of court n 
military men, clericals, bureaucrats, individuals 
privileged classes, and old-time politicians of 
nationalist schools. Though some of these consery 
] 


are sincere patriots, the royal government has fa 


show any understanding of the revolutionary natur 
the war. And since an inactive front is a decom; 


} \7 


front, another cause of the civil strife is the Unit 
tions’ early failure to provide Mihailovich with 

That Communists play an important part is agr 
ompetent sources. Their numbers are not great 
their vigor and discipline and in many cases their sj 
experience have given them considerable inf 
They have also served as a useful coordinating « 
in a land where the great diversity of parties and r 
alist sentiment make good liaison very necessary. B 
cannot be too strongly insisted that the presence of ( 
munists in the partisan movement is not the real 
The issue is the demand for a democratic administrat 
made by a large section of the Yugoslav people-in-arr 


a demand which is resented by the far-off royal 


ernment and its chief representative in Yugoslavia. 0 


the other hand, the dropping of such demands wo 


remedy the situation. One fears that the royal govern: 


ment regrets the very existence of the peasant milit 


But these forces are absolutely necessary if the fight 


against the Axis is to be waged in its fullest intensity 


There always remains the fact of pan-Slavism, wit 
its deepening political significance. After patriotism i! 
is the most powerful sentiment in Yugoslavia, but 1t 
is more or less frowned upon by the royal gover: 


c 


ment, principally because of the social structure of the 


Soviet Union, but also because its growth might lin 
or qualify Yugoslav foreign policy in the post-war perio 


On the other hand, the Kremlin has been making pai 


Slavist propaganda for a long time now, with the pr 
able intention of organizing a Russian-Balkan ‘‘defens 
bloc’’ after the war. But even if one finds Mos 


plans unacceptable, it is manifestly absurd to circumven 


the danger by tactics like those of Mihailovich, wh 
play directly into Axis hands. Reconstruction of 
Yugoslav government-in-exile is long overdue. A 
recommendation from Washington would do n h 


persuade it to reform itself, 
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BY JUS1 


HAS been said that the classics of only yesterday do 
rereading, that the reprint editions are designed fo 


ry young or for those otherwise prevented from readit 
terpieces’’ of twenty years ago when they appeared 
ree such books I have recently reread, two stood ¢! 
that is an average, it is not a bad one. Probably it is 
fortuitous that those two books were French novels 


é Gide's ‘“‘Counterfeiters’’ and Proust's ““Rememb: 


ngs Past.’’ The other was ‘‘Point Counter Point’ by 
Huxley. 

is neither the moment no: place to attempt to 
e Proust’s work. For y ; it has suffered from t 
ited attacks of the socially co ous critics, blinded 


most exclusive preoccupation with aristocratic so 
tterly ironic view it takes of that society. 


st revisited still charms: his vision of the world is 


ew, and Combray and Paris and Balbec live in even 


etail than on the first reading. The poet who sees 
es by metaphor becomes more apparent, as does the 
observer of men’s foibles, and when I was not admit 
he universality of the maxims and reflections in the 


er of La Rochefoucauld I found myself pausing « 
t every page to savor the beauty and variety of the 
ery. Time only helps the Baudelaire and the La Bruyére 


roust to emerge. 


le claims that he writes to be reread, hoping to win his 
se on appeal. What stupid things we have all said of him 
a single reading! No one should ever talk about Gide 
print at any rate—without having read all of his majo 
tks at least twice. “The Counterfeiters” bears a third and 
rth reading even better than it does a second. The ideal 
approach it afresh after a lapse of a few years, with the 
n still fairly clear in one’s mind and the characters still 
ering to their names. Then the multiplicity of plots and 


raracters—a /a Dostocvski 


orresponding abundance of « 


e to be elements of confusion, and one can fully appre- 


the art of the novelist. Then only does one see, in spite 
Gide’s explicit desire never to take advantage in one 
er of the impetus carried over from the preceding chap- 


the subtle balance of chapter against chay ter and inci- 


> 


! 


igainst incident. One comes to understand the role of 


uracters as La Pérouse, Armand, Sarah—half-effaced 


f more dazzling neighbors. And finally, through the 

on caused by the initial critics back in 1926 who dis 

as to the primary subject of the novel, Gide’s purpose 

nes clear. “The Counterfeiters” gives, first of all, a pic- 

e of the struggle between the generations: this i: 
for the introduction of lit Gontran de Passavant, 


many members of the Veael family, and of the old 


’ 


ins misunderstandings v his son and grandson 


Quaker hold 





ON REREADING THE MODERN CLASSICS 


O'BRIEN 






lhis ts why Edouard, who | ngs Dy age f ’ 
and by temperament to the next, stands at the center of the 
action. But ‘The Counterfeiters” is also the story of a novel's 
reation in its author's mind, the very nevel we are reading, 


in fact. And since the one subject is a story of ff 1x the 
lecaying of one generation and the growing up of another 
what 1s more appropriate than that the novel itself st pul j ! 
in a state of becoming? Beneath this double subject lies t! 
nfl ——" | n . 
miict Detween reality and its represeatation, its counte 
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t, both in social life and in art 


For full enjoyment—let it be said at the risk of making 
Gide appear discouragin sly lifficult and thus incurring t} 
just rebuke which Joseph Wood Krutch lressed in thes 
pages to modern criticism-—the rereader of “The Counter 
feiters’’ should also read both the little daybook kept by 


Gide during the composition of the novel and certain pages 


of Gide’s own diary of the last fifty years, both as vet un 
translated. Those supplementary texts will greatly enlighten 
him as to the novelist’s problems and will correct any false 
impressions he may have formed from identifying Edouard 
00 closely with Gide. In the diary, for instance, he will find 
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under the date of August, 1893—Gide was then not quite 


twenty-four—this significant note 


I wanted to suggest in the “Tentative amour the 
influence of the book on the one who is writing it, and di 
ing that very writing . In a work of art I like to find 
transposed into the scale of the characters, the very subject 
of that work. Nothing throws a better light upon the work 
or more solidly establishes the proportions of the whole 
For example, in certain paintings by Memling or Quentin 
Metsys a little mirror reflects the interior of the room in 


which the painted scene is taking place. Likewise in 
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Velasquez's painting of the Menifiies—but somewhat dif 
ferently. And in literature, the dumb show 1 “Ha 
let’’ and in many other plays. In “Wilhelm Meister” ¢t 
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marionette scene. In “The Fall of the House of Usher’ the 


story read to Roderick. But none of these examples is just 


what I want. What would give a better idea of what I at 
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en abyme 
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writing a novel with a novelist as the central characer 
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\ 118 to fleur novel Gide depicts the decay of the bourgeois family; Hux 
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va 1 her ! erve t real author from the solution of their families, there is hope in youth. Hu 
of omnisciet G 1 afford to let his creatures world shows no elemen 
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my broadcast for next 
ain Plinkett-Drax, the 


‘sS me T O lay I wrote 


ind took it round to Cap 


ensor. This is what I tried to say: 


Africa. 


ia North The 


erty of her equipment, 


tain is losing the war here 


of her senior officers, the 
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lass-conscious, hidebound inadequacy of her social 
and the poor training of her troops make it vir- 
certain that Marshal Rommei will walk through the 
ittalions now struggling against him on the desert 
Behind the lines morale is low. I heard reports this 
ng that General Staff Headq 
[he superior training, material, and wili-power of 
Afrika Korps make it look like a black day for the 


larters is moving to 


1 Empire. 


kept waiting for ten minutes, cooling my heels in 


tt-Drax’s outer office. Surely, I thought to myself, he 


that his most important duty is to read and pass my 
sts. What is wrong with these people? Can't they 


tand how much a broadcast like this will help the 


war effort ? 


n at last I was admitted, I was amazed to find the 


oking coldly at my script as it lay there on his gold 
ry desk. He said: ‘Do you think it is right to use 
) to tell the world that we are losing the war?” 
.ce I was up in arms. I retorted: “Don’t you see it 
yurage the Americans to come in and save you?” 
n't quite see how it will do that,”” he replied with 


ate obtuseness, 


I was so furious that 
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ut of the office 
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September 21. 1 have 


worry of this place gets me down. I haven't 


nore than two hours’ work. I laid off a 


ordered a drink in the Ritz bar. 
British 


smart 


It infuriates me to see 
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age stop working at seven o'clock and 
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there’s a war on? 
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I had written a wonderful script exposing the 
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I am an American reporter. The people in America 
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He actually suggested that the broadcast might help the 


enemy. I was mad. I shouted: “You are accusing me of try 
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ly crazy as 


ing to help the fascists! You must be criminal; 
well as just plain dumb. I'm not talking to the Axis. I'm 
talking to the people of America. Nobody listens to these 
broadcasts here. How could they possibly help the fascists?” 

He muttered something about the Germans having listen 
ing-posts and picking up hints, but I paid no attention and 
stamped out. 

I have such a terrible headache. I wired Bertha: 
“SWEETIEPIE LOVETHINKING BACKCOMING IM 
MINENTLY.” Then I went out for the evening with Wun 
Lung. Wun Lung is an enchanting Eurasian girl, cultured 
and intelligent. To talk with her is like a cool bath after the 
She doesn’t like the British 
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heat and struggles of the day. 
either. 

September 24. Astonished by a cable that arrived this 
morning. It read: “YOU HAVE BEFN AWARDED BIG 
MEDAL BY ETA BITA PI FRATERNITY OF RE. 
PORTERS FOR YOUR WONDERFUL STORY ON 
ABYSSINIAN EMPEROR.” I remember taking the story 
down as some sissy-pants British liaison officer gave it to us 
I thought for a minute I might write to thank him foe giving 
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They cost $65,000,000 
apiece-yet even battleships 
are expendable! 


No naval war was ever fought without the loss of Important ships. 
Not how vulnerable, but how useful, is the measure of a warship 
today. Here, in plain language, is the whole story of ships, guns, tor- 
pedoes, and bombers and their strategic functions in naval global war. 





Naval strategy—in plain language 
A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY 
will add a world of meaning to every news story 
you read about the war at sea, yet there is noth- 
ing in it to confuse or mystify you. Only profes- 
sionals can decide when and how our ships are to 


ASED on the actual results of sea warfare 
in World War I], A LAYMAN’S GUIDE 
TO NAVAL STRATEGY gives the lay- 
man an entirely new conception of naval war. 
Here is the answer to the question: “What have 


battleships done in this war but sink?” — and 
the answer will astonish you. The principles on 
which a navy operates, the tools and methods 
used, what actually happened in sea engage- 
ments from the sinking of the Graf Spee to 
our victory at Midway —here are facts which 
show that, in naval war, the wisest strategy is 
simply an intelligent choice of risks .. . all pre- 
sented in plain everyday language. 


be used, but A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO NAVAL 
STRATEGY makes it possible for anyone to 
understand why they are so used, Bernard 
Brodie, the author, is an engineer, artilleryman, 
political scientist, and the Historian of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. This is the most 
complete, most interesting book on naval strategy 
ever written for the people of a democracy at 
war. 
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Oey PG Layman's Guide to Naval Strategy,” 

the U.S. Navy ordered 15,000 copies to 

use in the training of Naval R.O.T.C. 
personnel. 
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conceding the value of Hugo as a writer, 
Cambridge Massachusetts 
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r Hugo was the greatest French poet, felt obliged 
vologetically ‘Alas!’ Mr. Josephson has no ax to 


lisparagement, no undue glorification 


S} stematic « I 
ind in his book; and it must be admitted that if 

method proves disappointing when it comes to 
out the intricacies of a poet's soul, it offers the 
- of insuring, on the part of a conscientious author 
most commendable fair- 


1ectT hail 
jOCUIVITY, 







ily important blemish in Mr. Josephson’s work 


inaccuracy. I am not referring to occasional s slij S, 


ould come out in rather ge number if the book 





meticulous 








wer 5¢ { thro igh the line cor nb » of 1 pedantic, 
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it to very grave mistakes in the presentation of 


French historical | ickground Hugo's 


, 
entn-century 





o closely associated with the political developments 








that his biographer has, willy-nilly, also to delve 


ry. Mr. Josephson, who as a rule knows the facts 









































vell. shows himself poorly informed when 
ts to pla e him in his environment. In particular, 
; of the Second Republic, of the Roman question, 














the Second Empire present glaring errors which 
| 

npt® research in easily 

reference. The layman will of course 


ese many distortions, which come not from 





nible bias but from inadequate documentation 





ity of the book, however, is somewhat marred 


Lie + rwenc 
pie insurliciency. 














account 














whole Mr. Josephson’s work can be called, in the 








worst sense of the word, a popular book. It will 


the large public through its superficiality and its 


g liveliness. It is commendably my Sones and fair. 








regrettable ignorance of essential historical facts, 





makes it fall below the standard previously set by 











ison in his study of Zola. 
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The Correspondent’s Book 


iT ABOUT GERMANY ? By Louis P. Lochner. Dodd 
id and Company. $3. 
IS THE ENEMY. By Frederick Oechsner with the 
nited Press 




















Staff. Little, Brown and Company. $3. 
HE SELF-BETRAYED: GLORY AND DOOM OF THE 
GERMAN GENERALS, By Curt Riess. G, P. Putnam's 
s. $3. 


W. 7 ERE there a score, a hundred, or a thousand Ameri- 














an journalists working in Germany before the war? 





1¢ publishers know. But so far as diversity or orig 





in their work is concerned, there might have been 





> Arch-Correspondent, sitting in the Adlon bar amid 





smoke and smooth-boy information. For to judge 





ooks the for 





ign correspondents resembled one an- 





closely as the journalists in Hollywood films. They 


ent and dogged, shrewd though sometimes slight! 





| by romanticism, unlearned in the social sciences, 
ring and rarely conscious of the real problems that 
governments and peoples. There is little in their 


books that we have not read in their columns, and almost 
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A magnificent anthology 


by Lin Yutang 


A thousand page treasury 
of the wit and wisdom of 


ageless Asia. $3.95 
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EL TO SYNGAPORE 


by Cecil Brown Ic blasts the seats from 


under the Brass Hats. 
60TH THOUSAND! $3.50 
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MIGHT SHIFT 


by Maritia — 





The powerful new novel 
by che author of the Prize 
Winner WHISTLE sToP. 
Acclaimed by Sinclair 
Lewis and others. 


662 pages, $2.75 


SR 

The tender and rowdy 

book about the France of 

yesterday that all Amer- 
ica is reading. 

160TH THOUSAND. $2.75 
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THE LAST TL 
| SAW PARIS 


by Elliot Paul 
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ONLY THE STARS ARE 
NEUTRAL 


by oo ene 


- TOBACCO TYCO0 


by John K. Winkler 


“If there is anything more 

exciting in war literature, 
I haven't found it.” 

—Cleveland News. 

7TH PRINTING, $2.50 
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The story of James Duke, 
who changed the smoking 
habits of a nation, $3.00 
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Rooks to Give and Own 
Lee’s 
Lieutenants 


A Study in Command 


by Douglas Southall Freeman 
author of the Pulitzer Prize Biography “‘R. FE. Lee’’ 


“A superb book... It should be read by everyone inter- 

ested in human nature as tested in war, by all those who 

feel the drama of history in times of violence.” 
—Atlantic Monthly 


Vol. 1: Manassas to Malvern Hill. Jllustrated 
with Portraits and Maps. $5.00 
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The Old South 


The Founding of American Civilization 
by T. J. Wertenbaker 


“An invaluable contribution to the study of Southern 


culture in particular and American civilization in gen- 


eral...at once scholarly and readable.”—/Fashington 
Post. lllusirated. $3.59 


ey 


Sun In 
Capricorn 


a novel by Hamilton Basso 


The story of Gilgo Slade, dictator—Louisiana style. “A 
xeellent novel. Mr. Basso’s depiction of 


the . outh is Sil Sulariy lucid.”—New Republic. $2.50 


ale 
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A Time 
To Be Born 


a novel by Dawn Powell 


A penetrating, ceustic and frequently hilarious portrait 
of an etocentric “career woman.” “At least one irstance 
where female venom becomes a social force-for-good... 
It all adds up to a first-rate satiric talent.”"—New Repub- 
lic. Fourth Irinting. $2.75 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS e« NEW YORK 


The NATION 


nothing that we have not read in the works of the schy 
the men of purpose, and the well equipped exiles 


i 
say, they garble things to suit the common taste. Th 


write more popularly than the scholars, of course; that 


their long-winded manuscripts with the selfsame time 
facts, critical banalities, small-scale learning, unreve 
revelations, and hearsay conjectures. There was perhaps , 
need for one good correspondent’s book a year—Mr. § 

in 1941 and Howard K. Smith’s in 1942. Unfortuna 
the publishers had the same idea. 


ya 


Mr. Lochner, chief of the Associated Press in Berlin. be. 

gins his lengthy effort with a sort of revelation. At leas 
had he published it in August, 1939, it would have beep 
slightly sensational. Mr. Lochner enjoyed the confidence 
a highly placed informant. A week before Hitler's invasiog 
of Poland this man gave Mr. Lochner what purporic: 
a three-page report of a speech delivered by Hitler to his 
generals on August 22, 1939. This document, which con. 
tained a rough outline of Hitler's projected campaigns, was 
taken by Mr. Lochner to the American embassy, which te. 
fused to accept it because it was dynamite. Later his jn. 
formant told the A. P.’s chief the exact zero hour of the 
assault on Crete. Having thus suggested that he really was 
in the know, Mr. Lochner then lets us down. Chiefly he 
rewrites his articles. For the rest he does little more than 
arrange his informational bric-a-brac around the cer 


] 


that we are fighting a powerful and unscrupulous enem 


does not respect democracy. If you are in any dou 
this truth and think one more book may help y« 


Lochner’s will do. 


Or, spurning the A. P., you might favor the Uni 
» Sf ; : 


“This Is the Enemy’’ has been compiled by the five 1 
of the U. P.’s Berlin staff. It is a better book than the 
being briefer and better written and having less of 
tion in it. It contains among other things a fair! 
account of German military technique and perha 
facts that will make your cocktail partner nod 
ince. But it is very uneven and sometimes 11 
sweetheart was a lass named Eva Braun, G 
One of the U. P.’s men “learned on reliab! 
Hitler contemplated marrying” this Braun ; 


} 
; 


1 > 
same foreign correspondent tells us that he do 


why Hitler did not do so. “Perhaps,” the foreign cort 
ent suggests, “the opening up of new vistas in his 
mission’ during these momentous years relegated mart 
to its position of previous umimportance in hi 
There’s prose for you—all to say the so-and-so ren 
went off to bomb Warsaw. 

Then Mr. Riess. Mr. Riess is an anti-fascist exile 
his politics and reject his book. The central the: 
Self-Betrayed” is that the German generals, in d 


Hitler, have be‘rayed their caste. It is thus at ol 


ance with Mr. Fried’s scholarly and decumented “G 


Much of the material of t! 


the German Army.” e 
book can be obtained elsewhere and is beyond 4 

But Mr. Riess’s specialty is revelation. ‘The Self Bett 
is crammed with sensational accounts of private co! 
tions and conspiracies between leading Nazis and soldiers 
of the Third Reich, reported as if Mr. Riess or his infor 


° ” . nie Pririy 
mants had been eyewitnesses. He | rovides “factual” explaia- i Catury 
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2 quite Alexandrine complexity, set down with the 
the “Cambridge Modern History.” He will give 
ide version of the Blomberg affair, with the com- 
ry of the movements and private thoughts of the 

ts, or he will recount the very details of an ange 


led by Von Runstedt, to overthrow Hit Mr 
knows the names of the S. S. officers “ie called 
nau half an hour before his mysterious death 
t to be frank. Mr. Riess may believe what his con 
him, but for my part | believe about one word of tt 
Mr. Riess’s informants are so close to the works 
ought to be able to tell us where Hitler will strike 
ether it is believable or not, however, its verbosity, 
f logical order, and lack of selective discretion 
book a rococo horror for this reader. One admits 
- is some diversion in it. The author is good on the 
of the insects. Former Big Shot Alfred Rosenberg 
inst the Soviet Union with the Ukrainian basilisk 
cy and with certain hyphenated Red Army gen 
time Producer Rosenberg and Director Plt 
nt into a huddle over their invasion story, Herr 
s beautiful and brilliant mistress, Vera Schuster, 
t, by permission of Warner Brothers. Too bad for 


Mr. Riess will tell you why: “Intelligence officers 
rn power found out that Vera Schuster was an 
Ogpu and had kept Moscow informed of every- 

nberg and Skoropadsky were planning ’* Sure, 

agree with the Hays office 


RALPH BATES 





American Color 


IVES: PRINTMAKERS TO THE AMER 
PEOPLE, By Harry T. Peters Doubledey, 
and Company. $5. 


Currier and Ives prints represent the transition from 
indicrafts to in hesiuliadiien in popular graphic art, 
verhaps, of the player-piano in music 
lack and white from single stones on 
ited presses and were colored by hand by a ‘‘staff 
velve young women, all trained colorists and 

f German descent. They worked at long tables from 
et up in the middle of the table. . . . Each colorist 
ly one color, and when she had finished, passed 
n to the next worker, and so on until it was fully 
A factor that shortened the career of the firm of 
ind Ives was its reluctance to adopt chromolithog- 
vhich the print is colored directly from the block, 
st thirty years after its introduction into this 


Mr. Peters supplies to his beautifully made book 
nformation ond much more—and excuses the ap 
ects of some of the color plates: hand-coloring 
for the discrepancies between different copies of 
print. Mr. Peters makes little attempt to discuss 

value of the prints, implying somehow, in S| ite 
e of them, that they are beneath it. That is a ques- 


yhow, it is time someone examined the nineteenth- 


tury mind through them, noting what an appeal to the 







“The best work to date of 
a notable author 


one of the finest biographies of the year.”’— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Especially timely is the thrilling account of 
how Hugo, the great French patriot, fought a Hitler 
like dictator for twenty years. Other episodes show 








versatile Hugo as boy prodigy. literary giant, and great 





lover—against the colorful background of nineteenth 
century Paris 








Matthew Josephson’s 


great new biography 


Victor & 
Hugo 2 


At your booksellers. $3.59 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 































| have read no other 
biography this year that has 
interested me half as much 
or from which I have learned 


i 
one-tenth as much.’ 
— CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker 











“Muriel Rukeyser has given us not only a stim- 
ulating biography of Gibbs, bur also a signi- 
ficant and sensitive interpretation of Gibbs’ 
connection with his times. ’"—BERNARD J AFPE, 
New York Herald-Tribune BOOKS 


“Willard Gibbs is among the few books published 
this year which will be remembered for many 
years to come. In these times wanes all Amer- 
icans are Called upon to take pride in their herf- 
tage, Miss Rukeyser’s book is a work of inestim- 
able value.”"—HORACE GREGORY 


Willard Gibbs 


AMERICAN GENIUS 


by Muriel Rukeyser 


At your bookseller’s « I/lustrated + $3.50 « DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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American imagination the railroad once made and how 







; ‘ RH>>) 
managed to yet into pictures of slaves being branded, s cil 
‘ c dein prod 

Making rescues at sea, and anything in general co: - 
violence with women. } oat 






The work of some of the most respected American | 





of the time was reproduced by Currier and Ives, but 





























































































































































dull compared to the run-of-the-mill prints desig ned F 
; =— firm's staif artists. The latter may have been a little awk Th 
_ eerert rete or naive, | ut their product was almost always live = 
the academicist, like Eastman Johnson, mufiled re ; 
7 1 j 1 } 
COVERING shadow as dw Cl It upon the texture of a barn Goor, ti 
illustrator put in additional details of interest and inf ; 
| 
or executed a neat decorative passage. Also the rev: 
| ; 
the stars of the Currier and Ives staff, such as the |] pears 
born sporting artist Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, less ure 
By BETTY KIRK than those who had practically the status of |} Dut Vi 
Introduction by JOSEPHUS DANIELS ; . dD} : ' 4 ' f . 
y e : Fanny Palmer, also English-born. Her want of “ 
mbassador to Mexico (1933-41) ) 
wi rH . impact ef a “Berlin Diary” Betty which Tait had was more than compensated fa ss 
wuts Mexico in the world picture for the candor and her strone feeling for compositio i! 
I I i yr | om} } 
first time. As Foreign Correspondent for the London Se smerislived in lend ee onl draws 
Times, th Christian Sctence Monitor and Washington Ce Spelana in landscape, panorama, and sc : 
Post in Mexico since 1936. Betty Kirk vividly reports , and filled in backgrounds and color in picture rom 
the battle of Europe versus America. Here is the ‘ is \ sis 
. artists 1eve admiring, in her famo ut 
eyewitness account of the impact of world events j artists. I never tire of ¢ mng, in ner fan he 
> upon Mexico; the sensational fifth column activ- j £ Mountains: Emigrants Crossing the Plains,” t . 
“, ities, spearhead of sabotage in U. S.; and & Sea dan f 5 thee ats 1 and t in the richt { the H 
= Mexico’s part in world drama of revolution i > Cading fn . -au re hs o” 
< and peace. $3.00 i> corner through the groups of trees and winding ¢ eno 
2 seabuaiaiiead 4 gage? ee gh 
>, UNIVERSITY OP SS stream in the middle distance to the cliffs and p. oug 
, > Ms ~ rome . ss - a 
* OKLAHOMA PRESS arthest center background. The features of the Jus 0: 
< = . . ° ° 1 1 y ere. 4 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA ‘ are largely imaginary, as Mrs. Palmer never saw the Rocky pre-s\ 
Mountains. It is too bad that the particuiar copy of tors 
reproduced in the book is so crudely colored. re 
° ¢ ae 'T 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHI if WORKERS f AMERICA Hardly anything is presumed to be more typically a 
\ 0 q j 
. can than the Currier and Ives prints; yet of the 5 
~ VY 
“That’s my Union” responsible for most of the better-known ones ic \ 
— were born here: Thomas Worth, cartoonist and limner of very ¢ 
3 organized clothing workers are proud of the union that race horses, and George Henry Durrie, who so affect 
ished the sweatshop fron > men’s clothing industry. . | 
has banished the sweatshop from . ae ee ee described New Enpland farm life. Three of the fi : 
T , } — —— = the < 
ihe nations t ‘ workers Geserve your support in their oe - mt | ) — = 
fight to keep the sweatshop out of America. You can do your part —Tait, Mrs. Palmer, and Charles Parsons, the ma 
by demanding that every article of men’s clothing y of a cialist—were born in England, where the first two lived ou 
hea the umon label of the Ar algamated ( lothing Vorkers o ‘ r . , 
“png ee aamaen aie al r until they were adults; while Louis Maurer, « ¢ 
clothing manufactured under {Gy T sssutoey AUTHORITY OF painter of horses and outdoor life and the father of the eC 
fair labor st rds, by skilled [0 AEL/PAMRTTD COTY! . . . } 
‘ 2 | MM r © Sault artist Alfred Maurer, was born and raised in Rher 
. , , sl hi nd O ui} Cal ay casa - A 
me oe oO {> many. The good majority, too, of the principal lithog: 15 é 
s ee »e ¢ . . 
DEMAND THE |Z lInn a @ fe: Ae te of Currier and Ives were born abroad. The definitely A pr 
. Oy . oO re “Olt Th — Jurricr an VC were DO abroad, ne deni nV fh f 
AMALGAMATED LABEL ON =< U fi (ffs - Panta) 1 e : ; : é i 
ALL MEN'S CLoTHMING [S | ane WN Or} © PANCIUEY | can stamp of the work of these immigrants is to be exp! a 
te ACW o/ A” See 291 “ | i - . , y 
it seems, by the power of American environment | . — 
quickly anything that comes within it. Not that it possesses ng 
\ ”’ bd >D this power any more than any other environment, but it is use 
‘ree Churchill P: hiet tert sae hak : 
i ree Aur CHI amp ie surprising that, never having had and still not having ag S440! 
rhe new Archbishop of Canterbury was appointed by Prime marked national style, our country should have - hands 
Minister \ Churchill against the wishea of Tory keer 
. il + bi hI boue sal Keeps 
resetlonart lirit \ huge audience in the Albert Hail at all to distill such a pervasive and stubborn color of 1's I 
London, heard the Archbishop declare for transference of e ‘ ' ‘ 
t wtive equipment to ground values, (See own. There is nothing in the Currier and Ives print 
( rin? ae ! Metober JT 142.) Churchill bir elf, in a P . | 2 . 1 l 
volume recent ed in New York, saya: “Who could he cannot be found, conceivably, in English, German, anu ar 
! ht that it would be englier to pro e by toil and akill . , ' . ' . : 
all the most nece ry or desirable commodities than t¢ ts to French traditions of po} ular illustration; yet almost ¢ 
find consumer f them? It ts certain that the economic 
problem wit! hich we are now confronted is not adequately one has at ne, a tem} cring, a shading, Or a prain 
solved, Indeed Is not solved at all, by the teachings of the ae I 
tex however grind may be their | however iin times no more than a hint -that is enough, quite apart trom a. 
tr iy be thetr authors.” Churchill is ) for the taxation , ; — ho a _ 
of 5 ! rental values its subject matter, to distinguish it as American th 
Send af once for free copy of Churchill The prints were poy ular in Europe. One wonders how , 
pamphiet, edited by Louls Wallis. AS 





they were regarded there. Were they quaint and exotic 13 





THE HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE } 
30 East 29th Street New York City, N. Y. their gaucherie, or were they the latest bit of progress piu 
San ; America? Paradoxical as it may seem, there is sometuo 
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ambDivulfy, 


rs. No creature that is brave is wholly bad 


| | ‘ 
packaged about them. After all, their mode of 


n was rationalized as far as possible, and the result 


h a view to its sales appeal 


iged and corrected wit 
lic whose interest in art pertained only to incidentals 
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The House of Fureno 


THREE BAMBOOS. By Robert Standish. The Mac 


lan Company. $2.75. 


peoples of Europe have written about each other 
sympathy, assurance, and perception for many 
n Frenchmen and Germans appear in our litera 
are not caricatures unless caricature is intended. 
little is written about the Orient in which the Orien- 
5 as a human being sympathetically understood and 


ted into an environment known to the reader. “The 

os"” is one of the first novels about Japan which 

ptable picture of Japanese character and stems 

rm understanding of the economic and social en- 
of modern Japan 

Three Bamboos’”’—the title is taken from the sign of 

ise of Fureno—is based upon an important phenom- 


the rise of modern Japan—the growth of a financial 


iy. The book might be a description of the rise 


House of Mitsui or Mitsubishi. It begins with the 
ji period and shows how complicated were the fac- 
about the revolution. The elder Fureno is 
anti-Takugawa. He leads his sons in the pirating of 
treasure ship out of feudal ambitions; but the 
nds abroad with this wealth to learn the secrets of 
reiurn to Japan with other ambitions. From this 
1e begins the conflict between the older Samurai tra- 
Japan, as represented in the novel by the elder 
nd the capitalist instincts of the great houses which 
form the financial oligarchy. The invention of 
a doctrine which consolidates a position of consid- 
y, helps the capitalist-minded generals and 
itary-minded capitalists to bridge the gap between 
new Japan 
| 


ood story, rapidly and subtly told, works out in the 


ves of eminent Japanese the basic conflicts of Japa- 


society. This is a historical novel in the best sense of 


} 


ro 


2 


nst a strong structural background Mr. Standish can 
ite safely those elements in Japanese Jife—aultra- 
list societies, and secret assassination—which in the 
of others are often little more than melodrama. He 
his feet on solid ground. 


t would be a mortal error to assume that the Japanese 


entirely vile, for nothing entirely vile could have sur- 


ed, untouched by other influences for several thousand 


Common 
s, furthermore, demands that one admit that much of 


vileness of modern Japan is of Western origin. That 


i¢ Japanese seized it avidly is also beyond dispute. 


As far as history goes, Mr. Standish begins much better 
than he ends. The destruction of the Furenos in a bomber 
tt Pear! Harbor is artistically fitting. But the historian might 


well wonder whether, as Mr, Standish represents, the finan- 











A Timely Consideration 
of Present Issues 


Economic 
Problems 
of War 


by GEORGE A. STEINER, Editor 


end a staff of economic specialists 


Price control, taxation, raw materials problems in the 


headlines problems our 1 te! 


llere they are li 
ewered in terms lerstandable to the Iayman by 
men most qualified to d uss the pertinent questions of 
the «day 
Objectively and analytically, ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
WAR discusses the impact of total war on our economile 
and social institutions. Without bias, it gives the experience 
of other warring nutions, and suggests the ways in which 


our nation can meet 
of the present emergency 


and overcome the disrupting tnfluences 


An unusually thorough book, called by the New Republic 
“the most « prehensive study 
lished,” ECONOMIC PROBLIOMS OF 


every intelligent person who would 


of war economics yet pub- 
WARK is directed te 
have a far-reaching 


couception of total war in ali its phases 


$4.50 At Your Local Book Dealer, or: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








“So informative and wise it 
makes the reviewer despair 
of his ability to convey even 
a faint idea of its impor- 
tance. ’—The New York Times 


WHAT ABOUT 


GERMANY? 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


For 14 years Chief of the Associated Press 


in Berlin, Mr. Lochner has observed the 
Nazi regime and its leaders up to his intern- 
ment in a concentration camp last December. 
A vivid and authentic picture of how Ger- 
many looks today to a trained reporter. With 
16 full page pictures. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,432 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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first-rate—and few bodies are—it too often becomes 
sary to choose between form without sufficient content 
content without sufficient form. The choice, as a per 


decision, will doubtless be a matter of temperament 


taste; but as a critical one it may be influenced by the nee 
lit 


restore a balance. Certainly we have had enough of lit 
in the raw to feel that there is something special to be sa 


right now, for literature sous cloche. 


But too much can be said for it, and I think that too ; 
7s said for it in the present anthology. “American H 
* +} te ‘ , ' 
with its lew lapses {rom 
adroitness, is proof enougl kmerica’s artistic com 


vi ] ) ril holly le 
ape. But it goes not strixe me é 1¢ adequate 


peasantry ot ciently rounded represent n of the literature 
E. TAYLOR America between 1920 an 40. The omission of « 


writers—and not merely Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and 

. ] 1 ‘ - ‘ vet ] = 2 2 I 

' . 7 Farrell, but equally Scott Fitzgerald, John O'Hara, E 
American Letters: cipmenalap> Sag, 000% fie tii ee 
Roberts, Ellen Glasgow, and, among the poets, Elinor W 


A Restricted View ; is decidedly worthy of comment; but it is more im, 


AMERICAN HARVEST: TWENTY YEARS OF CRI that by no means all the included writers are represent 


THE UNITED STAT! their most vital work; \ - it 1s most important of 
hn Peale Bishop. I ‘American Harvest’ is too single in tone and minor 
ile hop. I 


] | l } t matororitr ‘ 
and falls short of that maturity of fe« 


sicht that release literature, when it has done its j 
into life. Much, very much, of the prose in this boo! 
for example, with nostalgic themes—the nostalgia fos 


hood, youth, far places, home: and even as we realiz 


there is no more natural or charming or fruitful impuls: 
art, we know too that there is none more facile or, at t 


more escapist. The editors, in their introduction, ha 


down a kind of critical canon, but the anthology itself, 


ilmost all anthologies, is no more than a reflection of 
ld off taste. If it is very good taste, it is also very restricted. \ 
would offer ; . . 
we gain from its being fastidious we lose from its not 
people would . 
: : | at robust, 
is impossible an anthology re- ees — 
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POETRY 
ynd World. By R. P. Blackmur. The Cummington Press, 
n, Mass. $2.50. 

{ Contemporary Latin American Poetry. Edited by Dudley 
New Directions. $3.50. 

Tree. By Robert Frost. Holt. $2. 

Jewel. Poems by Rolfe Humphries. Scribner's. 82.50 
r a Stranger. Poems by Randall Jarrell. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


& Kingdom. Poems by Kenneth Patchen. Harriss and Givens 


ind Other Wartime Poems. By W. R. Rodgers. Harcourt, 
$1.50. 
ms from the Book of Hours, “Das Stundenbuch.” By Rainer 


Maria Rilke. Translated by Babette Deutsch. New Directions. 


Sonnets to Orpheus. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Norton. $2.50 


The lutionists. By Selden Rodman. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 


$2.75 


Ruins and Visions. By Stephen Spender. Random House. $2. 


{a World. By Wallace Stevens. Knopf. $2 


Note ward a Supreme Fiction. By Wallace Stevens. The Cum- 


on Press. $3 
iy Peace and Other War Poems. By Mark Van Doren. New 
tions. $1 
ve Come, Am Here. Poems by José Garcia Villa. Viking. $2 
Poems on the Same Theme. By Robert Penn Warren. New 
ns. $ 
An Anthology of British and American Verse. 
by Oscar Williams. Peter Pauper Press. $3. 
ks of Night. By Edmund Wilson. Colt Press. $2.50. 
FICTION 
me Morning. By Nelson Algren. Harper. $2.50. 
erables. By Ralph Bates. Random House. $2.50. 
e Queen. By Betty Baur. Viking. $2.50 
| ' 1 Schuster. $2.50. 
UW’ beel By Slater Br vn Bobbs Merrill $2 50. 
Long. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 


Oyic simon an 


a, Moses, and Other Stories. By William Faulkner. Random 
¢ 50 


November: Stories from Latin America. With an Intro- 
n by Katherine Anne Porter. Selected and Edited by 
| Flores and Dudley Poore. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Storm. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $2.75. 

wrewell. By Howard Hunt. Knopf. $2.50 

iny She Keeps. By Mary McCarthy. Simen and Schuster 


Be Born. By Dawn Powell. Scribner's. $2.75. 

»f the Sword. By Vladimir Pozner. Modern Age. $2.50. 
ummer. By Robert Ramsey. Viking. $2.50. 

Day. By Jules Romains. Translated from the French by 
rd Hopkins. Knopf. $3 

of Aulis. By Gladys Schmitt. Dial. $2.75 
nth Cross. By Anna Seghers. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


The Seed Beneath the Snow. By Ignazio Silone. Harper. $2.75. 
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Teeth. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3. 


The Young Matriarch. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $3. 
Put Out More Flags. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


PROSE AND POETRY 


Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benet. Farrar and Rinchart. 


2 vols. $5 


be Negro Caravan. Writings by American Negroes Edited and 
g j } 


ted by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses 


Dryden Press. $4.25 


rections in Prose and Poetry 1941. Edited by James Laugh- 


1. New Directions. $3.50 


The Penguin New Writing. Nos. 1 to 10. Edited by John Lehmann. 


Penguin. 25 cents each. + 


$934 








LEADING BEST-SELLERS 





VER 60,000 copies in the first 23 days is the 
amazing record of this exclusive eyewitness a 
count of America’s fighting Navy. “The ace war book 
. Should be read far and wide.’’—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. Olhcial Navy action-photos. By Stanley John- 
ston. $3 


QUEEN OF THE 
FLAT-TOPS 


The U.S.S. Lexington and the Coral Sea Battles 


T LONG last, the TRUE story! “Will blow your hat 
right off your head!" says the Columbus Dispatch. 
Includes two remarkable, prophetic chapters written by 
General Mitchell before his death. By Emile Gauvreau 


and Lester Cohen. $2.58 


BILLY MITCHELL 


Founder of Our Air Force and Prophet Without Honor 


EBECCA YANCEY WILLIAMS’ delightfully 
amusing story of her own girlhood as Virginia's 
Junior Miss. You'll like this book, especially right now, 
because it’s so gay, utterly charming and full of infec- 


tious laughter $3 


CARRY ME BACK 


By the Author of “Vanishing Virginian” (22 printings) 


OTHERS worried about rationing will find this 
new American Guide to Modern Nutrition the 
perfect answer to 1943's food ration problems. As essen- 
tial as the family cook book, it relieves the worries of 
marketing and meal-planning—pays big dividends in 
health and economy. $2 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY 


By Gaynor Maddox, Food and Markets Editor 







RARE Christmas gift for those who seck to set 

their minds at peace in a world at war. ‘I have been 
reveling in it,” writes John Kieran. “Just the book 
needed now,” says Dorothy Canfield Fisher. “The man 
who lives downstairs and isn’t fully aware of the en- 
chantments of living upstairs will do well to read it.” 


N. Y. Times. $2.50 


LIVING UPSTAIRS 


Reading for Profi and Pleasure, by Francis Meehan 


HE new 1942 Juvenile Best-Seller by the author of 
Peter Churchmouse, 1941's Juvenile Best-Seller. Peter 
is in this new book, too! The perfect gift for any child. 
Illustrated. Only $1 


GABRIEL CHURCHKITTEN 


Written and Illustrated by Margot Austin 








E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY e New York 
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American Harvest 
States. ! 


Fischer 


Twenty Years of Creative Writing in the United 
lited by Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop. L. B. 
$3 50 

THE ARTS 
The Art of Jacob Epstein. By Robert Black. World Publishing 


The Complete Roman Drama: All the Extant Comedies of Plautus 


ana iL erence and the Ivagedses of Seneca, in a Variety f 
Transiatt Edited by George E. Duckworth. Random House. 
The Film Sense. By Sergei M. | tein. H t, Brace. $3 
l hey Laugh i f 1p i mitive Painte f bh « h 


t of Frank Lloyd Wrizht. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $5. 


Oxford. $5 


By Henry-Russell Hitchcock 


Amertcan Primitive Painting. By Je: 


n Lipman 


C. D. Odell. Columbia. $8.75 


Phaidon Edition. Oxford. $3.50 
By Daniel Catton Rich. Museum of Modern Art. $2. 
honists: A Selection 


Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey 


Ruphael 
llenri Rousseau 
Some English Symt from Essays in Musical 


Oxford. $1 








LITERARY HI CRITICISM 





World. By Joseph Gerard Brennan. Columbia, 


By Nicolas Calas. Arrow Fditior $3 
dy. By William Gaunt. Harcourt, Brace. 


The American Novel Between Two Wars. By 

Maxwell Geismar. Houghton Mifflin. $3 

A Study of Traditionalism in Poetry. By Albert 

Harvard. $3.50 

Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Little, Brown : 

The Dickens World. By ise. Oxford. $3 

On Native Grounds. By Alfred Kazin. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.75. 

The Starlits Dome: Studies in the Poctry of Vision. By G 
Knight. Oxford. $4.50 

The Wind Blew from the East: A 
American Culture. By Ferner Nuhn 


lhe Roots of 


Writers in Cris 


Robert Bridees: 
Guerard, Jr 
$3.50 
Humphry H 
Wilson 
Study in the Orientation of 
Harper. $3. 
American Culture and Other Essays. By Constance 


Van Wyck $rOOkS Har- 


' ) } 
with a Preface, by 


The Epic of Latin American Literature. By Arturo Torres-Kioseco. 
Oxford. $3. 

The Seventeenth Century Background: Studies in the Thought of 

the A in Relation to Poetry and Religion. By Basil Willey. 


The Private Reader. Selected Articles and Reviews by Mark Van 


nd Other Essays. By Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3 
LETTERS, 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


Sheru 1 Anderson's Memoir Hat irt, Brace. $3.75. 


James Russell Lowell. By Richmond Croom Beatty. Vanderbilt. $3 

Mr. Justice Holmes. By Franas Bid Scribner's. $2.50. 

lhe Man Who Made Neu James Gordon Bennett. By Olivet 
Carlson 


Duell, loan, and | rce. $3.50 


The Secret Life of Salvador D 







Memoriet of Hatbhy Days. By Julian Green 


Harper. $3. 
Mr. Churchill. By Philip Guedalla. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3. 
By Arthur Gartield Hay 1 


n and Schuster. $3. 
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Angel Mo’ and Her Son, Roland Hayes. By MacKinley Hel 
tic Monthly Press Book. Little, Brown. $2.75. 
Dust Tracks on a Road: An Autobiography. By Zora Neale H 
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Lippincott. $3 
Victor Hugo: A Realistic Biography 
Matthew Josephson. Doubleday, I 
Dialogue with Death. By Arthur Koestle 


of the Great R Are 







Jennie Lee. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.5 
On Bet an Architect. By William Lescaze. 


Henrietta Sz0ld Life and Letters. 






Putnam's. $ 





By Marvin Lowenthal. Viki-s 


















The Turning Point. By Klaus Mann. L. B. 
I Remember, | Remember. By André Maurois. Harper. $3 
Admiral Sims and the Modern American Navy. By Elting E. M 
Mifflin. $5. 

A Life of Christopher Columby 
Morison. Little, Brown. $3.50 
l: A Biography of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
y Sean O'Faolain. Duell, Sioan, and Pearce. $2 > 
Padover. Harcourt, Brace. $4 
L By Elliot Paul. Random House. $2.75. 
l-Length Portrait. By Hesketh Pearson. H 


Fischer. $3. 




















































By Grant Richards. Oxford. $4. 

By Siegfried Sassoon. Viking. $2.75 
ssandra. By Geneviéve Tabouis. Scribner's. $39 
By Senator Elbert D. 1 ‘, 

















a: World Citizen. 
Modern Age. $2.75 

Return to the Future. By Sigrid Undset Knopf. $2.50. 

Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian. By Mason Wade. Viking. 44° 


Verdi, the Man in His Letters. Edited and Selected by Franz Werfel 









and Paul Stefan. Fischer. $3.50. 





John Woolman: American Quaker. By Janet Whitney. Little, Brown, 
63.75 
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Amerigo. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2. 






POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM, ECONOMICS 





How Collective Bargaining Works: A Survey of Experience in Lead: 





Ad _ ' 
ing American Industrie iwentiet! 





Century Fund. $4 






Democracy and Free Enterprise. By Thurman Arnold. Okla! 

The Techniques of Democracy. By 
and Pearce. $3. 

Public Control of Labor Relations: A Study of the National | 
Relations Board. By D. O. Bowman. Macmillan. $5 

The Roots of National Socialism. By Rohan D’O. Butler. Dutton. $}. 

Goals A Budget of Our Needs and Resources 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 

The Unfinished Task: Economic Reconstruction for Democra 
Lewis Corey. Viking. $3. 

Below the Potomac: A Book About the New South. By V 
Dabney. Appleton-Century. $3. 

The Future of Industrial Man. By Peter F. Drucker. John Day 

The Principles of Power. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Putnam's. $3.‘ 

The Dy By Clinton S. Golden és 
Harold J. Ruttenberg. Harper. $3. 

Jews in a World: The Problem of Anti-Semitiss 
Isacque Graeber and Stevart Henderson Britt. Macm: $; 


i 
Frank D. Graha 





Alfred Bingham. Duell, , 
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ramics of Industrial Democracy. 







Gentile 







Soctal Goals and 
Princeton. $3. 

A New (¢ tsliluiion Now. By 
$2.50 
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Economic Institutions. By 





Henry Hazlitt. Whittlesey H 







A Composite Portrait. Edited by Oscat 


Ii M 










Parts ular Re ference to Pre 
y Edwin Walter K 





Conditions in the United States. B 
Whittlesey ise 
Strategy for Democracy. By J. Donald Kin 
gorsky. Longmans, Green. $3 
World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Harvard. ¢ 
Order of the Day: Political Essays and Speeches of Two Devas 
By Thomas Mann. Knopf, $2.75. 
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Land; Migrants and Migratory Labor in the United 


Carey McWilliams. Little, Brown. $3. 


Yow tnd Dy dn ainorogn nts « Ame. | The Foremost Spokesman 
of the Communist Party... 


he Structure and Practice of National Soctalism. By 
mann. Oxford. $4. 
Democracy. By T. V. Sm forth Carolina. $2. 
By George Soule. Macmillan. $2.50. 
lopment. By Paul M. Sweezy. Oxford. 


api alist Det eso} 


of Nations 


EARL 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Mormon Frontier in Utah, By Nels Anderson. 
j 
pirit. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, Mac- 


f Early Charleston. By Frederick P. Bowes. North 
50. 

ntlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. By Carl 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.50. 

A Social History of Industrial Ame 

C. Cochran and William Miller 


A Study 


a Bridenbaugh. 
Enterprise rica. By 
Macmillan. $3.50. 
Vol. I 

By Douglas Southall Freeman. Scribner's. $5. 
By Wood 


in Command Manassas to 


The Story of the Copperheads. 


»: Studies in Social History. By Charles Hirsch- 


$1.50 power and clarity the problems of the war, 
i a bree People. By Allan Nevins and Henry explores the nature of the war, a program for war cconomy, 
: o national unity, the role of Republicans, Democrats, Commu- 
$3. nists, the Fifth Column, Finally, 
icies of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
China, India, Africa, Latin America, shows their interreta- 
tion, and the profound effect this relationship will have on 
the kind of peacetime world which will follow victory. For 
every intelligent reader who wants to become familiar with 
the views of a thinker whose utterances are too often min- 
quoted or distorted, $2.00 


7 ' A keen political thinker discusses with 
hIOPKiINS 


wager. Little, Brown 


ind the Fifth Column. By George Fort Milton. 
$3.50 


the book examines the pol 


r 
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urty in the Secession Crisis. By David M. Potter, 
Herttage. By Roy M. Robbins. Princeton. $5. 

Russell. Macmillan. $3. 

A Profile of the Civil War. By Carl Sand- 


race. $3.50 IMPORTANT READING 


Juakertsm. By Elbert 


Dé Land 











wn: A Provincetown Chronicle. By Mary Heaton 


o2<« 
$3 y 


The Pounding of American Civilization. By Thomas THE SOVIET POWER 


. , The greatest best seller of our generntion, which 
Wertenbaker. Scribner's. $3.50 by describing the Soviet Union's economic, mill 


FUROPE, GENERAL 
John Clinton Adams. Princeton. $3. 
a Great People. By Waldo Frank. 
3.50 
By Albert Guérard. Harvard. $3.50. 


fer By 
Drama o} 


e 
arce. © 


Des} en: Life in Eighteenth Centary England. 
is Kronenberger. Knopf. $3.50. 
he Behind-the-Scenes Story of the Last Decade in France. 
» Lazareff. Random House. $3. 
yrld History. By Jawaharlal Nehru. John Day. $4 
ans: A Study in European Psychology. By Carlo 
Columbia. $2 
Vichy, 1918-1938. By Yves R. Simon. Sheed and Ward. 


Invasion of Russia, 1812. By Eugene Tarlé. Oxford 


t of France. By Alexander Werth. Harper. $3.50. 
LATIN AMERICA, CANADA 

tf of El Dorado: 

and His Conquest of Neu 


The Tale of Don Gonzalo Jiménez de 
Granada, Now Called Co 
Germain Arciniegas. Translated by Mildred Adams 


o5 

nderground in South America. By Hugo Fernandez 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3 

World Life. By Samuel Guy Inman 
$3.75 


1: Its Place in 


Edition Harcourt, Brace 


Mexican Front America 


Kirk 
er Vargas. By Karl Loewenstein. Macmillan. $2.75. 


The Battle of Europe vs. 


Oklahoma $3 











tary, and moral strength, explains Russia's mag 
nificent fight. By HEWLETT JOHNSON, Dean 
of Canterbury Cloth, $2.50; Popular, th) 


V. I. LENIN: 
Collected Works, Vol. X1X 


Lenin's writings covering the year 1916 and firet 
quarter of 1917—-the middle period of the first 
World War. $3.00 


LENINISM: Selected Writings 


Main writings, speeches, and reports from 1924 
These writings revenl Stalin, not only oa a 
student of and successor to Lenin, but as a pro 
found and original social thinker, By JOSEVH 
STALIN, $2.75 


LENIN on the 
AGRARIAN QUESTION 


A atudy of the chief writings of Lenin which 
developed the Marxist agrarinn program and 
policies It also examines Amertenn farm prob 
lems in the light of Lenin's contributions ty 
ANNA ROCHESTER $2.50 


ECONOMICS OF BARBARISM 


A penetrating analysis of Hitler's 
“New Order” itn Europe and the plane of the 


economie 





fascist monopolies for world economic domina 


tion. By J. KUCZYNSKI and M. WITT $3.75 
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The Latin American Republics: A History. By Dana Gardner Munro, 
4 . 


Ar ton-Centur 


Negroes in Brazil: A Study of Race Contact at Bahia. By Donald 


| on. Cl ico. $4.50 
Indian South America. By Paul Radin. Doublcday, Doran. $4, 
Argentina: The Life Story of a Nation. By John W. White. Viking. 
$3.7: 
Canada, Today and Tomor By William Henry Chamberlin. 


Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Little, Brown. $3 
The Unkn Canada and Her People. By 
son. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 


un Country Bruce Hutchi- 
MILITARY STRATEGY, GPOPOLITICS, ETC 
Strategy for Victory. By Hanson W. Baldwin. Norton. $1.75. 
A Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy. By Bernard Brodie. Princeton, 
$2 SO 
The War in Maps: An Atlas of New York “Times” Maps. Text by 
ie Brown. Maps by Emil Herlin. Oxford. $1.50 


The War at Sea. By Gilbert Cant. John Day. $3. 
Lhvough Air Power. By Major A. P. de Seversky. Simon and 
ot ter. $2.50 
The Axis Grand Strategy: Blueprints for the Total War. Compiled 


and Rinehart. $3.75 
ibin. Knopf. $1.50. 
By Alexandeg 


and Edited by Ladislas Farago. Farrar 
An Outline of I By J. F. Hor 


Victory the Pact How Me Must Defeat Japan 


littcal Geography 


Abtacs 1 Stu Blitzkrieg Tact By Major F. O. Miksche. 
Random House. $2.50 

Global War: A Study of World Stratesy 
and Marthe Rajchman. Morrow. $1 


Desten for Power: The Strugzle for t World. Maps by George 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


D. Brodsky. Narrative by Fred k L. Schuman. Knopf. $3.50. 

Geopolitr I Strueele for Space and Power. By Robert Strausz- 
Hupé. | 1a 5 

Modern Battle. By Major Paul W. TI n. Norton. $2.75. 

Generals and G rAd fhe I i Geopotity By Hans 
W We t. Oxto > 

The G By Max ' ' 

A Sta War. } O y \ ( vols. $15 

1 ( ( B. Ziff. D Sloan, 
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« | Mf Bur tr. $1.80 
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| >A Puture. Lwen hn Cent Fund. $1 
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Ten Years: The World om the Way to War 1930-1940. By Dy 
E. Lee. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

Prelude to Victory. By James B. Reston. Knopf. $2. 

A Democratic Manifesto. By Emery Reves. Random House. $) « 

World in Trance: From Versailles to Pearl Harbor. By Lec, 
Schwarzschild. Fischer. $3.50. 
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REPORTING THE WAR 
Miracle of the Congo. By Ben Lucien Burman. John Day. $) > 
All-Out on the Road to Smolensk. By Erskine Caldwel! 
Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50. 
Behind Both Lines. By Harold Denny. Viking. $2.50 ; 
Dawn of Victory. By Louis Fischer. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $) $e 
Action in the East. By O. D. Gallagher. Doubleday, Doran. 5) a | 
Desert War. By Russell Hill. Knopf. $2.75. 
Queen of the Flat-Tops: The U. S. S. “Lexington” and the | pan: AS 
Sea Battle. By Stanley Johnston. Dutton. $3. 
Retreat to Victory. By Allan A. Michie. Alliance. $3. 
Mediterranean Front. By Alan Moorehead. Whittlesey House. $7 
They Were Expendable. By W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace. § 
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INSIDE EUROPE 

The Black Book of Poland. Putnam's. $3. 

The Sixth Column: Inside the Nazi-Occmpied Countries. A)! 
$2.50. 

Prisoners of Hope: Report on a Mission. By Howard L. Bro 
Fischer. $2.75. 

Plight to Arras. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Translated from sand I 
French by Lewis Galantiére. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75 

People Under Hitler. By Wallace R. Deuel. Harcourt, Brace. $: 

The Guilt of the German Army. By Hans Ernest Fried. Macm” 
$3.50. 

Will Germany Crack? By Paul Hagen. Harper. $2.7 

Nazi Conquest of Danzig. By Hans L. Leonhardt. Chicago. $3 

On Borrowed Pearce. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. D 
day, Doran. $3. : 

What About Germany? By Louis P. Lochner. Dodd, Mead. $3 

This Is the Enemy. By Frederick Oechsner and Others. Little, Br 
$3. 

Uncensored France: Am Eyewttness Account of France Unde 
Occupation. By Roy P. Porter. Dial. $2.75. 

Balcony Empire: Fascist lialy at War. By Reynolds and Ek 
Packard. Oxford. $3 

The New Order in Poland. By Simon Segal. Knopf. $3 

Last Train from Berlin. By Howard K. Smith. Knopf 

From the Land of Silent People. By Robert St. John. I 
Doran. $3 

Four Years of 
$2.50. 

Athene Palace. By R. G. Waldeck. McBride. 

RUSSIA 

The Red Army. By Michel Berchin and Eliahu Ben-Horin. N 
$3. 

We're in This with Russia. By Wallace Carroll. Houghton M 
$2. 

Soviets Asia: Democracy First Line of Defense. By Raym 
Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. Dial. $3. 

Russia and Japan. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, Doran. $2 

Russians Don’t Surrender. By Alexander Poliakov. Dutton. $2.‘ 

Behind the Urals: An American Worker tn Rassia’s Cit) 
By John Scott. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

Moscow War Diary. By Alexander Werth. Knopf. $3 

Russia's Economic Front for War and Peace: An Appraisal 

By A. Yugow. Harper. $3 ; 


Nazi Torture. By Ernst Winkler. Appleton- 
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Three Five-Year Plans. 
ASIA, GENERAL = 

Ramparts of the Pacific. By Hallett Abend. Doubleday, Doran. $ mim 
American Unity and Asia. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $1.2° World 
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rreatly concerned lest her hus- 


1is death of cold and ends 
as good wives should, that 
1 want strange things they 


| 
P it 1S sap established that 


want them, to be helpe ed be 
rangest of goals 
what belatedly I should report 


Damask Cheek” (The Play- 
is a thoroughly artificial but 
how an admirable 


omeay about 


rusive woman had to maneu- 
yre she could attract the atten- 
a man back in 1909—though I 
so far 


remember, quite such an age 


iy that the time was not, 
ence as it is here represented. 
ithors, John Van Druten and 
Morris, handle the story well, 
joes a cast in which the accom- 

Rob 


heek”’ 


son is the star. ‘The 
( is not going to tax any- 
ind and neither is it going to 
but it 


inyone’s blood pressure, 


es an agreeable evening. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


“Boris 
plet ely 


J HEREAS ne 
God 

1 masterpiece which no! hele had 
tamper with in the ways 
Korsakov and now Shosta- 

h have tampered with it, his ‘Fair 
was left a collection of 


Was a 


” 
inoOV 


+ ¢ 
ak WW 


2. 
MSKY 
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hinsk’ 
, 


| 
ind 


be filled out into some complete 
efore it could be given on the 
For the New Opera Company's 
tion the conductor Emil Cooper 
mbined part of the Tcherepnine 


composed fragments which 


material of his own com- 
yn themes by Mussorgsky; and 

sounds as though it had been 
y Rimsky-Korsakov—which is to 
and 


with 


the music is individual 
and moving in the way that 
Rimsky's revision of Mussorgsky’s 
is, though not in the way that 
irgsky’s original is. As the 
tion, excellent conducting and 
achieve an over-all style which 
musico-dramatic illusion and 
veness where these might have 
troyed by the youthful appear- 
the unauthoritative presence and 


for 


nt of most of the singers, and 


the English words that clash with 


when they are intelligible 

“Vie parisienne,” the 
greatest success last year, 
this year from lack of precision 


surance in the performance of the 


ich’s 


nv $s 
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music, and from several disadvanta- 


geous changes in cast: Pau! Reed works 
ten times as hard as George Rasely, in 
to a hieve one- 
tenth of the humor; the engagingly 
youthful Hugh Thompson plays the 
elderly father with the insufficient help 
of a little cornstarch and a musta <- 
What saves the peg is the stag- 
ing, which in the Café Anglais scene 
is nothi ing less than brilliant. 

“The Fair at pre- 
ceded, after the opening night, by Bal- 


the trainer, 


the role of 


Sorochinsk”” was 


anchine’s ‘Ballet Imperial,” one of the 
works that he created for the South 
American tour of the American Ballet 
in 1941. It is composed to the music 
of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
which I have not heard since Yolanda 
Mero played it in the early twenties, but 
which is vastly superior to the popular 
Concerto No. 1, and is in fact one of 
Tchaikovsky's best works. And Balan 
chine’s choreography is a superb illus- 
tration of what Lincoln Kirstein—who 


has written so discerningly about Balan- 
chine—describes as “his mastery of the 
poetry of dance pattern in a symphonic 
form. I do not mean by his uti! zing 
the symphonies of Brahms or Tchai- 
kovsky, but in his orchestrating dancers 
to move in his given space, as sounds 
exist in their given time in a sym- 
phony.” But this orchestrating of move- 
ment in space produces textures and 
patterns of constantly moving points, 
lines, groups that are highly complex 
and not easily followed even when ex- 
ecuted with precision. And in these per- 
formances they were executed by an 
insufficiently trained or rehearsed group 
with lack of precision that smudged 
what needed to be clean and sharp. 


Schnabel’s first New York appear- 
ance of the season was made in a recital 
at the Frick Collection. There was no 
mistaking the fact that a great musician 







was playit even though there was no 
mistakin p the fact uf { 

time he was playing y——with over 
smphasis that was hard o the « and 
the mind in so small a room, and occa 
sionally with a curious loss of rhythmic 
control that sent the music skidding for 
a few measures. I ; speaking of what 
happened in the performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Op. 7 and the Mo- 


zart A minor; but in Mozart's D major 
(K. 576) 


and sharpness of outline, the 


poised clarity 


there were the 
coherent 
proportions of Schnabel’s playing at its 
best; and even with it es the per- 
of Beethoven's Op. 109 re- 


its greatness interpretive 


s Excess 
formance 
tained as an 
achievement. 

On December 6 Webster Aitken will 
play Bach's “Goldberp”’ 
the Frick Collection ; 


Variations at 
on January 3 the 
The first 
hour of the concerts is broadcast by 
WNYC. Also, on November 28 and 
December 12 at Town Hall Kurt Ap- 
plebaum, in whose playing one hears 
the operation of a first-rate musical in- 


Budapest Quartet is to play 


telligence, will give the remaining two 
of his series of recitals of Beethoven 
sonatas. I did not like the over-empha- 
sis and plastic distortion of his perform- 
ance of Op. 57 at the first recital; but 
the performances of Op. 14 No. 1 and 
Op. 78 were those of a man whom you 
would do well to hear. 


Columbia's December list offers the 
long-awaited set (526, $4.73) of Mo- 
zart's great G minor Quintet for strings 
performed by the Budapest Quartet and 
M. Katims. The performance is a su- 
perb statement of the work in living 
sound; but as reproduced by the rec 
ords the sound is muffled in its lower 
and middle range, and nasal and cit- 
ting in its upper range. 

B, H. HAGGIN 
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Letters to the Fedttor: 


England and Russia 

After the War 

Dear Sirs: May 1 add a note to Ralph 
Bates's review of “Europe, Russia, and 
he Future” by G. D. H. Cole? Cole 
starts from the assumption that after 
Hitler's defeat a return to the old status 
quo in Europe will be impossible, since 


fter this 


reat powers in Europe 
ice, and Soviet Rus- 
t one, Soviet Russia. 
y before the First 
he period between 
wars was directed toward main- 

yg the balance of power in I 
troyed this balan e. but his 
in that it can be 
eland will be unable to take 


because there will be 


c role 


! Europe 


ver developments may take 


later, Germany at first will be dis 


id it will have 


pes affairs. Italy is 


tye 
er militarily nor industrially a great 


| root 


if further | were needed 


war has fut 


Cf, eet 
re Ol: mass re 


l’rance 


ilation of the 
\00* the an- 
land and Ru- 
200.000.000. 
redominantly Slav 
he Rus 

of Nazi Ger 
ay be 
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1¢ 


kurope future 


(In view of this fact it 1s 
extremely important though it may not 


be decisive, that the Sovict Union at the 


present time is placing greater emphasis 
on nationalism than on socialism, or 
revolution, and that immediately after 
the war it will have its hands full feed- 
ing its people and repairing the worst of 
the war's ravages. ) 

Moreover, the position of England, 
independent of European developments, 
will be fundamentally changed. Before 
the First World War England’s foreign 
investments were as large as those of the 
rest of the world put together. After the 
war it was still a creditor country, but 
it shared its position with the United 
States. After the present war England 
will probably have lost most of its for- 
eign investments, and the United States 
will be the leading capitalist power in 
the world. Further, whatever India’s 
status during the war, its independence 
cannot be held up for long after the 
war is over. Thus England, having lost 
the greater part of its foreign invest- 
ments and having learned that it can- 
not continue its colonial imperialism, 
will stand before two possible courses: 
it must become more than ever a Euro- 
pean power, or it must play second 
fildle in an American-Enghish alliance. 

To what extent the future of Europe 
will be determined by American-English 
interference is a question Cole leaves 
open. In England, he emphasizes, all 
positions of real power wall still be in 
the hands of the Tories. It is significant 

though Labor holds many Cabi- 
net posts, no representative of the party 
ompanied Churchill to either Wash- 
ington or Moscow. The party lacks, he 
believes, the unconquerable will to 
ver—and he may be right. Perhaps 
will develop only after the war, 
hen the great dislocations in the whole 
lish body politic become more 

le than they are today 

But even if the Labor Party is not 

a decisive political force in Eng- 
1, its weight may turn the scales 
n Continental issues are to be de- 
d. Before and after the First World 
ir the party was certainly weaker 
it is today, but even then it was 
» enough more than once to block 
intervention against the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps after the Second World War 
English Labor will play the same role 
in relation to Europe that it played in 
relation to Russia after the First. 
FRITZ STERNBERG 
Washington, November 12 


A Fear Well Founded 


Dear Sirs: 1 opened your issue whid 
reached me last Friday with a curioy, 
interest to see whether you, unlike mog 
of the other critics of the State Denar. 
ment’s Vichy policy, had been frank 
enough to admit that the American and 
British offensive in Northwest Afrig 
had proved that you had been mis 
taken and the department amply jus. 
fied. But I found no such admission: 
on the contrary, I read your shrewish 
attempts to defend your attacks on the 
department and your somewhat imperi- 
ous warnings to Mr. Hull and his asso. 
ciates that they should follow you 
recommendations in their attitude to 
ward the Fighting French movement 

And now that General Eisenhowe; 
doubtless for military reasons which are 
convincing to him and his superiors 
has recognized Admiral Darlan’s 
thority in French North Africa, we can 
I fear, anticipate a mew campaign by 
The Nation against Mr. Hull and his 
colleagues. I venture to suggest that 
aspersions on the motives of members of 
the State Department are unworthy of 
The Nation. JAMES G. MCDONALD 
New York, November 19 


Write to George Norris! 


Dear Sirs: The unwarranted defeat of 
Senator George W. Norris at the polls 
in Nebraska is cause for sorrow on th 
part of every liberal in America. His 
post-election statement indicates ¢) 

lieves his defeat to be a repudiation 
of his forty years of public service 

George Norris has given his whole 
life to fighting privilege, bossism, and 
corruption. Whenever civil liberties 
were abrogated or minority 
threatened, the friends of liberty always 
could depend upon the Senator from 
Nebraska. From the beginning of his 
long career in Congress to the hour 0 
his defeat, he was a foe of reaction and 
retained a youthful zeal for p litical 
and economic reform. Party lines never 
affected his determination to serve tt 
people according to the dictates of his 
own mind and conscience. 

Every liberal in America should write 
a letter to Senator Norris expressing 
gratitude for his long years of devo 
tion to the very highest ideals of pudut 
service. J. OWEN GRUNDY 


Jersey City, N. J., November 16 
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